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OUR GARDEN, as new as the tiny green shoots that greeted you this morn- 

ing from recently-planted seeds, is as old as mankind. Certain of our Flowers 

through many thousands of years have lived with man, shared his painfully small 

progress, and his more painful vicissitudes; so that they have grown to have, for 
the thinker, half-comprehended associations and spiritual values beyond their attributes of 
form and color and perfume, exquisite and sufficient as these may be. 

One of the oldest of humanity's flower friends is the Tulip. We think of it as a fat, 
good-natured Hollander. But this is so only because the sailing men and explorers of that 
sturdy people long ago brought home the bulbs of this flower, together with other, lesser, 
if more negotiable treasures, and made it their own. The Tulip is Asiatic in origin 
and was already ancient when Jengis Khan strode westward over sacked cities and 
slaughtered victims. 

, Another very ancient, very modern, flower is the Crocus. This is Chaldean. It is a 

link, undoubtedly, between today and some dim, forgotten past, whose cities had mouldered 
‘into whirling dust before Babylon was, or Bagdad had reared its squat towers at the 
cross-roads of the world. 

Hyacinths are true Africanders. And Mignonette is of Egypt, and so very old that 
it well may have seen the stupendous labors of that Fourth Dynasty, whose rulers, notably 
Cheops and Cephren, in their passion for self-glorification, commanded the building of the 
pyramids and caused the sphinx to be carved out of its virgin rock. 

Snowdrops are also very, very old. But their habitat was the little island of Great 
Britain—the island we so often refer to by its southern third-part, as England. There, a 
thousand years before Caesar’s legions conquered the land, built their enduring roadways, 
imposed their fundamental law, and then melted again into the mists of time, this hardy 
little flower bloomed almost before the snows of Winter cleared its way. 

Violets, Thyme, Lavender and Rosemary are inseparably bound up with England, but 
the England of a later day; the day of knights and ladies, squires and dames, towers and 
green forests; and a still later day of great old houses with leaded casement windows and 
huge fireplaces, of quiet lanes, and high-walled gardens. 

Two flowers that have come to us with their names distorted are the Pansy and the 
Foxglove. ““Pansy” is a mispronunciation of the French “Pensee,” meaning thought. (We 
derive the word “pensive” from the same root.) The Anglo-Saxon name for this bright- 
faced little friend was ‘“Heartsease.”’ “Foxglove” is a corruption of “folks-gleown,” the 
“gleown” being, in olden times, a musical instrument composed of a row of bells upon 
a frame, to which the flower seemed to bear a resemblance. 

Our Phlox, together with its cousin the Goldenrod, is a native of the plains of North 
America; neighbor, successively, of the Mound Builders, and of the red men who succeeded 
them, only to give place, in their turn, to the conquering white race. 

The Aster, a native of the prairies, is another flower that is the very soul of America. 

“The prairie full of blossoms,” Longfellow describes it; and though he goes on to tell of 
“prairie lilies,” unquestionably the Aster was among the “blossoms” of those “unremem- 
bered ages” in which Nokomis came to earth. 
The Nasturtium, one of the very oldest of our flowers, is from South America. There, 
it flourished when the Mayan empire was at the height of its glory, with a degree of cul- 
ture and learning far in advance of anything which the East had achieved at that early 
period in the unwritten history of humankind. 

Your garden—as young as the dew-misted bud of tomorrow morning; as old as human 
consciousness. 
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Valley Forge 


National 


Park, — 


A 
Washington 
Shrine 


BY 
C. H. THOMAS, (Pennsylvania) 


O the student of history Valley Forge, 
Pennsylvania, is really a Shrine; 
and here a State Park of some 

five thousand acres has been set aside for 
the enjoyment of all—the outdoor play- 
ground of eastern Pennsylvania. The 
abundant floral and tree displays in Val- 
ley Forge Park, with natural woodland 
paths and outdoor spaces for recreation, 
make this a veritable wonderland all the 
year round for the lover of the out-of- 
doors. 

Valley Forge Park attracts people 
from every walk of life, and here several 
Presidents have spoken and been enter- 
tained at the Washington Memorial 
Chapel. The hundreds of memorials in 
the Park represent many states, and here 
during that eventful Winter when Wash- 
ington knelt in the snow and prayed for 
his half-starved soldiers, was begun a 
legend that will remain for many years 
to come. 











Front 
Headquarters, Valley Forge Park 


Entrance, Washington's 
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Front view, Washington’s Headquarters at Valley Forge National Park, Valley 


Forge, Penna. This well-known 





Flagstone Walk and Foundation Planting 


AND PLANTING AT VALLEY 


Force Park 


SHRUBBERY 


Around the Washington Headquarters 
Building, known as the Potts Mansion, 
along Valley Creek, some old and well- 
known plants and shrubs have been 
planted that show how a bare and dismal 
outlook can be made into a place of 
beauty and joy. Most of the plants were 
secured in the vicinity of Valley Forge 
and used around the Washington Head- 
quarters. They have been planted with 
an eye to beauty and practicality. 


In the dooryard, the landscape archi- 
tect laid flagstone paths in earth, tearing 
out cinder walks. Within this space is 
The Garden, with Bridalwreath and 
Sweet Shrub, Snowberry, Flowering Cur- 
rant, Lilac, Cinquefoil, Huckleberry, 
Bush Honeysuckle, Boxwood, Red Cedar, 
Mountain Laurel, Periwinkle, Hollyhock, 
Phlox, Sweet William, Beebalm, Colum- 
bine, and many more. 


shrine attracts 


many thousands yearly 


The picket fence, authority for which is 
contained in the oldest pictures, surround 
the house and garden, binding them to- 
gether and keeping our unfriendliness, 
while its hospitably open gate invites 
one to come in and visit with a great man, 
living simply for a time. 

The planting, fences, and flagstones 
for the paths, have done more than banish 
the former barren appearance of the 
Headquarters House and its adjoining 
buildings. They have brought an _ in- 
creased respect for the property on the 
part of visitors, and have helped to in- 
struct the public as to the varieties of 
plants used in the dooryards of Colonial 
housewives, and the general appearance of 
those dooryards. The plants used in the 
vicinity of Washington’s Headquarters at 
Valley Forge, are as follows: 


Trees 
Sugar Maple. 
Flowering Dogwood. 
Thicket Hawthorn. 
American Beech. 


Sourwood. 

Common Ked Oak. 

American Elm: A 
scion of one planted 


White Ash. by Washington, 
Common Honey which now stands 
Locust. alongside the old 


Goldenchain. Potts house. 


Shrubs 


Golden St. Johnswort. 
Winter Honeysuckle. 
Shrubby Cinquefoil. 
Mountain Currant. 
Bridalwreath. 
Common Snowberry. 
Common Lilac. 
Lowbush Blueberry. 
Dryland Blueberry. 


Pinxterbloom. 
Common Sweetshrub. 
Jersey Tea. 

White Fringetree. 
Sweetfern. 

Pagoda Dogwood. 
Cornelian Cherry. 
Red Osier Dogwood. 
Shrub althea. 


Vines and Ground Cover 
English Ivy. Vinca Minor Com 
Trumpet Honeysuckle. mon Periwinkle. 
Native Ferns. Chinese Wisteria. 
Prairie Rose. Roses, Climbing. 


Evergreen Shrubs 
Common Box. Red Cedar. 
A trip to Valley Forge wil] repay 
everyone, because of the many things that 
are in the park to interest every taste. 
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What Do I Expect of Roses in 1934? 


HESE words will be read at the 

onset of the planting season in 1934. 

Those who are wise and do intend 
to go further with Roses will shortly be 
providing themselves with plants. I may 
express the hope that these plants will be 
sound, strong, well-ripened, outdoor- 
grown, two-year-budded plants, bought at 
such price as will give the purchaser 
reason to expect an honest plant. If he 
buys the lowest-priced bargain plants of 
those whose whole claim is cheapness, he 
may expect to.get just about value for 
his money; seldom more. So, if [I buy 
a ten-cent Rose I may expect ten cents 
worth. I have no guarantee or security 
offered me by the ten-cent man, and | 
am taking my chance, wherefore I have 
‘no kick coming” if my Rose is untrue 
to name, or if it does not prosper. Even 
a failure to grow at all is worth the ten 
cents expended, beeause the idea of plant- 
ing has value. As Dr. Bailey once para- 
phrased it, “It is better to have planted 
and lost, than never to have planted at 
all!” 

PERMANENCE IN ROSES 


Do I expect permanence in the Roses 
I plant? I may have some reason for 
expecting it, because recent investigations 
in connection with a very delightful 
manuseript on Old Roses, now being dis- 
cussed by a publisher, indicate that Roses 
do live, and live, and keep on living. This 
continent is dotted with these old Roses, 
some of them persisting over a generation 
or more of time, against all forms of 
neglect and misfortune. I may have a 
right to expect my Rose plants to hang 
on, therefore, if I plant the kinds that are 
so inclined, but here again commonsense 
suggests that Roses planted now are those 
which will probably give 1934 results 
rather than the 1834 results which echar- 
acterized these old survivals. I ean rely, 
if I put in deeent plants, on the disposi- 
tion of the Roses to endure. Despite all 
the babbling one hears about Rose diffi- 
culties, the faet still remains that from 
the Aretie Cirele to the Isthmus many 
prosper mightily for many 
people who love them and eare for them 
aecordingly. 

The details for planting in this Spring 
of 1934, have been so frequently stated 
and restated in these papers that I do 
not now again set them down. Rose 
erowers really anxious for sueeess and de- 
siring to avail themselves of experience, 
will probably have beeome members of the 
American Rose Society, and as sueh will 
have received that suceinet and important 
little book, “What Every Rose Grower 
Should) Know,” which will guide effee- 
tively in loeation, planting, and eare. 
These same members are of the type of 
those who constantly communieate with 
each other. I know of no fraternity quite 
so fine-spirited, so delightful in itself and 
to its members, as the fraternity of Rose- 
lovers embraced within the nation-wide 


Roses do 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 











Rose—Mme. Gregoire Staechelin in Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill Gardens, 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


membership of the American Rose 
Society. Did I say nation-wide? [| 
meant world-wide. One’s membership 
eard is good for a Rose-garden in Great 
Britain or in Rome; in Australia, in Ger- 
many, Franee, or Belgium. 


Roses REQUIRE CARE 


Maé Y I expect these 1934-planted 
Roses to grow for themselves? 
They will, after a fashion, but they will 
do better for the planter if he cares for 
them. That means careful planting, 
vareful nurture, careful protection against 
bugs and bothers, and a careful use of 
the lovely results which so promptly fol- 
low. Planting the modern well-grown 
Hvbrid Tea or Polvantha Roses, avail- 
able at low prices this year, it is almost 
impossible to avoid beautiful bloom within 
the ensuing quarter-vear. Then, if these 
Roses are really eared for, the bloom 
satisfactions will continue until the next 
frost. 

Just here let me interpolate that if 
these Roses thus planted, thus producing, 
do not prove permanent, the planter has 
no reason to seold. He or his wife have 
bought many times, probably, a dozen eut 
Roses from the florist as low as a dollar 
a dozen, and not infrequently above three 
dollars a dozen. These give their fleeting 


pleasure. The plant he has pushed along 
to bloom is almost certain to give him 
during the growing season of 1934 at 
least a dozen flowers, and then leave him 
a plant ready to go on another year, or 
for more years. If it does not go on, he 
has had his value. 


How To USE ROsEs 


Now the inquiry about these 1934 Roses 
develops into some separate uses. Do 
[ plant Roses as shrubs, along the drive- 
way, in the border, competing with Hy- 
drangeas and Spireas and Deutzias? If 
so, I need to select the sorts that will do 
best under such conditions, and there are 
some superb kinds that serve admirably 
in such use. Most of the so ealled 
“species” Roses—which means the natural 
Roses unchanged by _ hybridization—do 
well and stand alone, but they will not 
provide any substantial bloom the first 
vear. Neither will most other shrub 
Roses that can be planted in the Spring 
of 1934. One may expect Birdie Blye, 
Radiance, National Flower Guild, Gruss 
an Teplitz, for example, to give some 
flowers in the shrubbery the first year, 
and a great many more in sueceeding 
years. Generally speaking, for shrub 
uses these Roses cannot be expected to 
give a large account of themselves the 
first season. 
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I ought to mention here the value of 
the rugosa hybrids, which make shrubs 
that are often too tall. Conrad Ferdimand 
Meyer, Nova Zembla and F. J. Grooten- 
dorst ean hold their own in any corner 
against the competition of almost any 
plant. 

Roses FOR HEDGES 


Perhaps I am planting Roses to serve 
as a hedge—and that is a very delight- 
ful use of them. If so, again I cannot 
expect blooming impracticabilities. | 
will be using for hedge purposes the 
strong-growing, hardy, vigorous, and self- 
sustaining Climbers like Dorothy Perkins, 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, American Pillar, Silver Moon, and 
possibly, if I ean afford it, a plant of the 
rampantly - vigorous, brilliantly - lovely, 
new yellow Climber, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James. These Roses and others of their 
tvne have in the course of a dozen years 
at Breeze Hill subdued a six-foot bar- 
berry hedge so that the Roses, to which 
almost no eare had been given until they 
began to show that they were worth it, 
have actually dominated the hedge. From 
the standpoint of defensive purposes he 
would be a hardy man who would try to 
barge through this particular hedge! 


But if my ideas are for a lower hedge, 
I ean get that with the Roses first above 
named as suitable for shrubbery use, 
training them a little lower. I ean take 
the daintier kinds of the Climbers, such 
as Bishop Darlington, Chaplin’s Pink 
Climber, Coralie, Dr. Huey, Emily Gray, 
Gardenia, Ile de France, Jacotte, Paul’s 
Scarlet Climber, Thelma, and many 
others, to get a hedge with a little train- 
ing, that in two years will be of exquisite 
beauty at as low as three feet, and from 
that up. There are such hedges in the 
White House garden at Washington. 


R, if it is a bordering hedge I want, 

or just a plain border planting, I 
will be using the lovely Polvantha Rases, 
that come nearer being everblooming than 
any other sorts, because they hold their 
flowers quite enduringly over weeks and 
weeks and weeks. I ean get brilliant red- 
ness from Eblouissant as the darkest, 
with Zdeal as a clear searlet, I ean reach 
into the pink and crimson with Orleans, 
Marie Pavic, La Marne, Chatillon, Gruss 
an Aachen, and Aennchen Muller. One 
of these, La Marne, will be light enough 
in eolor to almost fit with Mrs. William 
G. Koning, which is altogether white, and 
Gruss an Aachen, the best of all Polyan- 
thas, can fit in any fashion. 


Or do I want to use the Rose as a 
ground cover, over a slope preferably, or 
serambling over an old fenee or stone 
wall? Maz Graf and Lady Duncan come 
into the picture here, as does Wichuraiana, 
Many of the hardy Climbers previously 
mentioned, can be used in this fashion, 
and will need but little training or 
attention. 


VaRIETY OF CoLoRS DESIRED 


But after all I think I know what most 
of my readers will expect of Roses they 
plant this Spring. They will want buds 
and open flowers of all the eolors the 
Rose has yet asumed (even including one 
so dark that a Rose is about to be offered 





View in the Rose Garden of Dr. J. 





called “The Black Rose of Sanger 
hausen”). They will want these Roses 
in beds, in a rose garden, and if they are 
wise they will sometimes want them in 
little groups in the perennial border. 
These Roses will inelude the marvelous 
varieties that have received the largest at- 
tention of the hybridizers for the past 
twenty years, particularly as these varie- 
ties have been brightened through the in- 
fusion of the Austrian Briar blood, seen 
most effectively at first in Mme. Edouard 
Herriot. They will have started, of 
course, with the thought that Radiance 
and Red Radiance and Mrs. Charles Bell 
will give them Roses practically every day 
during the Summer. To these ideals there 
may be added, then, special preferences 
for eolor and quality of flower. Some 
will be enchanted with the two-toned 
flower of Betty Uprichard. Others will 
want the brilliance of President Herbert 
Hoover and the extraordinarily-dark 
orange buds of Autumn. Crimson and 
scarlet will be given easily with Etoile de 
Hollande, The General, and forty others 
right down to the aggravatingly-pleasing 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot, with its black- 
ish-erimson flowers and its exquisite odor. 
Of course pink Roses will come right 
along, just because the Rose is naturally 
pink, and it is the modifications of pink 
which extend rose usage. Talisman has 
some pink and some yellow and some 
searlet, and it will be necessary. If I 
were governing the planting, I should 
certainly want Mrs. Henry Bowles and 
Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, two upstanding 
ladies with flowers of the highest possi- 
ble quality. Dame Edith Helen would 
also be invited, in this display of un- 
doubted aristocrats. 


PLEASING YELLOWS 


Of course yellow will come into the pie- 
ture in this particular kind of rose garden 
for 1934. Golden Dawn should really 
open the way, and after that there will be 


Horace McFarland, at “Breeze Hili’’ 








an embarrassment of riches in pleasing 
vellows, including Mrs. Dunlop Best, Mrs. 
E. P. Thom, Souvenir de Mme. Boullet, 
Richard E. West, and possibly, if it can 
be obtained, the new _ orange-colored 
Token. Each eatalogue of the honest, 
capable rose grower—not a mere huckster 
of bought plants— will disclose some 
favorites that have merit and that are 
worth working with. So I avoid going 
into more name detail, because, after all, 
rose selection is intensely individual and 
sectional. I have had too much to do 
with it to believe in “favored dozens” or 
hard-boiled selections, knowing that the 
real rose grower soon finds, it practicable 
with his own inquiry and his own experi- 
ence to create his own favorites, and love 
them. 


Roses FoR GARDEN DISPLAY 


There remains yet one inquiry about 
what | expect of Roses in 1934 and after. 
Do I want them for garden display so 
that my friends will exclaim at the 
splendor of the show they see when I am 
visited in June, and even early July, with 
a fine recurrence in September and Octo- 
ber? Or do I want Roses that I may 
cut in their exquisite, fresh sweetness, 
every morning for home adornment or to 
give away? I ought to make my choice 


if I expect to specialize in either way. 
But if I do not make any choice, I can 
still adapt to the cireumstanees of my 


need and pleasure. I can have a sightly 
rose garden for my friends to enjoy, and 
then, when they are not watching me do 
it, I ean snip off exquisite buds and 
superb open flowers and let them go 
where they will do most good and most 
definitely typify the glory of God in the 
Rose. 


I have thus written so that those who 
read may, if they will, set up some ideals 
for the rose work of 1934. It is better 
to have an ideal than to run largely or 
wholly by random. 
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Evolution in Delphiniums 


BY GEORGE A. PHILLIPS, (Warwickshire, England) 


AMED by the ancient Greeks in 
accordance with a fancied re- 


semblanee of its opening florets 
to the body of a dolphin, the Delphinium 
has gradually but surely reached the 
proud position it now holds among bor- 
der perennials. It is indeed difficult, 
when contemplating the many species 
from all continents except Australia, that 
have contributed to our present race, to 
realize that they are the ancestors of 
those aristocrats that unfold their spires 
of gorgeous blossom in Summer. 

The first serious attempts in hybridi- 
zation were made on the eontinent of 
Europe. Records are, however, so scanty 
that it is impossible to form any reliable 
opinion regarding the species that were 
employed. It is very probable that the 





Swiss species D. elatum provided the ele- 
ment of stature and as one becomes more 
acquainted with the traits of other species 
it is possible to recognize some of these 
traits in our varieties of today. 

The eredit for having laid the founda- 
tion to the present popularity of the Del- 
phinium must lie with the late Mr. James 
Kelway of Langport, Somerset. In 1858, 
or thereabout, he made his first serious 
attempt to improve upon the forms of his 
day. The best forms were imported from 
European growers but these were very 
poor and puny things compared with 
those that were produced during the 
amazing evolution that was to follow. 
Such old favourites as Smoke of War, 
King of Delphiniums, and J. W. Kelway, 
represent the lighest achievements of 


An example 
of the New 
Double Type 
Delphinium 
(Variety 
“Lady 
Eleanor’’) 





this pioneer in Delphinium development. 


It was with the introduction of that 
famous pair, Millicent Blackmore and 
Sir Douglas Haig, that Mr. F. C. Lang- 
don of Bath stepped into the limelight 
and since then he has been responsible 
for many of our finest varieties. This 
raiser has also been responsible for the 
introduction of a number of new and in- 
teresting forms. 

A furore was created when, early in 
the last decade, the celebrated Wrexham 
Strain made its first appearance. This 
strain, raised by Mr. Watkin E. Samuel 
of Wrexham, was notable on account of 
the great length of spike, the large and 
massive florets, combined with a really 
fine range of coloring. 


It was a matter tor regret that, as the 
Delphinium increased in size and sub- 
stance, there was a superabundance of 
metallie tones, and violet, purple, mauve 
and lavender dominated a race that was 
first beloved for the glorious blue with 
which its name was associated. Opinions 
differ regarding the desirability of these 
metallic tones, but I think there are few 
gardeners who will disagree that true 
blue Delphiniums are the most effective 
for general use, the others being often 
far more difficult to harmonize with other 
flowers and at the same time retain their 
distinction. 

The revival of true blue colouring came 
about in 1929 when four really fine types 
were honored by the British Delphinium 
Society at their first annual show. Every 
year since has seen still more charming 
additions possessing varying tones of this 
valuable color. 


European raisers have to take their hats 
off to Mr. Charles Barber of Oregon, as 
the raiser of the first race of white Del- 
phiniums possessing a stamina equal to 
that of the colored. The efforts of other 
raisers to produce a really good white 
Delphinium have so far failed miserably ; 
all, with the sole exception of the Dutch 
variety Moerheimi, being of weak and 
unreliable constitution. I have been test- 
ing the Hoodacre’s Whites in England for 
a number of years and find that they 
adapt themselves particularly well to our 
soil and climate. 


Named varieties of Delphiniums are, I 
am told, not yet favored in the United 
States, selected seedlings being preferred. 
I am obliged, however, to refer to certain 
named varieties in order to demonstrate 
the variation in the form of florets and to 
help matters I have included a few pho- 
tographs of the varieties themselves. 


HERE were originally only three 

forms of floret among Delphiniums; 
viz.: the Single-flowered form, with only 
one row of sepals, the Semi-double-flow- 
ered form with a double row of sepals, 
and the Ranunculous-flowered form, with 
many sepals and petaloid sepals in the 
form of a rosette. As development pro- 
ceeded the Semi-double form became the 
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The Modern Ranunculus-flowered type 
Delphinium (variety ‘‘Lady Bath’’) 


most popular and was regarded generally 
as the most desirable. Within the last 
six years a remarkably handsome double 
form appeared. This was far more hand- 
some than the Ranunculous-flowered 
types that have been introduced from 
time to time and is seen at its best today 
in such varieties as Lady Eleanor and 
Mrs. Foster Cunliffe. Although the latter 
is sterile, the former produces a limited 
quantity of seed and many of the prog- 
eny inherit the double form of the parent, 
with a considerable variation in color: 


I believe that most Delphinium enthus- 
iasts have a decided preference for those 
that possess the bee-like eye, an effective 
attribute that lends added character to 
the flower. For this-:reason it is doubtful 
whether this new double form, beautiful 
and effective as it is, will ever enjoy the 
popularity that has been the lot of the 
semi-double section. As a cut flower, 
however, this new double form has poten- 
tial possibilities for the commercial 
grower; lasting, as it does, a very long 
time before the sepals begin to fall. 

An attribute, particularly weleome to 
those gardeners living in low-lying locali- 
ties, is that of immunity from mildew, the 
tiresome fungoid disease that renders the 
foliage most unsightly and hinders full 
development. As yet there are only a 
few that possess this virtue, the finest of 
these being Rose Marie, a Wrexham hy- 
brid of great size and deep violet in 
color, producing progeny very much in 
the way of the parent. 

Experiments have long been going on 
behind the scenes in horticulture, in the 
crossing of various Delphinium species, 
but on the whole results have, so far, 
proved disappointing. The most remark- 
able advance up to the time of writing 
is that achieved by Mr. B. Ruys the 
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well-known Dutch plantsman. By acci- 
dent he secured a few years ago a cross 
between a tall border variety and the 
searlet species D. nudicaule. This was 
an interesting dingy purple, but seed- 
lings from it produced a number of true 
searlets with a habit very much _ re- 
sembling the tall border types. As yet 
this strain is only in its infaney, and it 
would be unsafe to prophesy regarding 
its future. There appears, however, to be 
every possibility that it may develop into 
a race of searlet Delphiniums valuable 
as a novelty and especially useful for 
garden adornment. 

I am firmly of the opinion that raisers 
in Europe and elsewhere are perpetuat- 
ing an error by the continued neglect of 
that charming race of dwarf and fairy- 
like things that comprise the hybrids of 
D. Belladonna. The true Belladonna 
type is a bushy, much-branched plant, 
not exceeding three feet in height and 
the various forms are remarkable for 
their brilliant tones of blue. For the 
front of the border this dwarf race, rep- 
resented by such sorts as Semiplena, Mrs. 
Thomson, Lamartine and Tris, is invalu- 
able and will often, if the flower stems 
are removed a few inches above the earth 
after blooming, produce a second dis- 
play in late Summer. There is also a 
race midway between the tall border 
types and the Belladonnas, possessing 
the graceful poise of the latter, but ap- 
proaching ‘the stature of the former. 
These are still classified as Belladonna 
types although they really deserve a class 
to themselves. Excellent as border plants 
they are still more effective for use as 
cutflowers. The varieties Blue Bees, 
Theodora, Fanny Stormonth and Orien 
are among the best of this group, being 
of good clean coloring and very lasting 
when cut. 

Never before in the whole of its his- 
tory has the Delphinium enjoyed such a 
world-wide popularity, and with raisers 
in the United States and Europe exerting 
their skill to its fullest extent, there will 
surely be some remarkable achievements 
in the near future. It will be of great 
interest to see who produces the first 
really good hybrid with buttereup-yellow 
florets, and one with florets of salmon- 
pink. This should not be impossible for 
both colors appear in the species of the 
genus. 

It seems to me a pity that the demand 
for named varieties of Delphiniums in 
the United States is so small compared 
with that for seedlings. To insure a de- 
sirable seedling being increased and per- 
petuated, vegetative propagation, pref- 
erably by basal cuttings, must be 
employed; this method is obviously more 
tardy than propagation by seed, but the 
results are, in the end, more satisfactory, 
providing that only worthy types are 
propagated. The advantage of being 
able to purchase one’s Delphiniums to 
name, and thus insure trueness to color 
and type, must have an instant appeal to 
garden lovers the world over, and it is 
to be hoped that in the near future we 
shall have the opportunity of welcoming 
more named Delphiniums from our 
friends in the United States, than 
hitherto, because of their enterprise and 
greater activity shown. 








An Ideal Modern Delphinium (well. 


known variety 





“‘Advancement’’) 
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Ways of Peony Increase and 


F the twenty-five or more distinct 

species of the Peony, one, the 

Tenuifolia or fern-leaved, is sto- 
loniferous, and spreads by means of 
underground roots which as they advance 
send up leaves and form new plants, in a 
manner similar to Mandrake and Witch 
Grass. I know of no other species of 
Peony which by root-growth establishes 
a plantation from one plant. The tree 
or Moutan species, as the bush gets 
larger, might possibly come under this 
classification, but probably is best consid- 
ered as simply a large specimen. 


The common Peony is the Albiflora 
species, also called Chinensis and Sinensis, 
native to China and Siberia. The old- 
fashioned, early-red double is the Offici- 
nalis species, native to southern Europe. 
Another species, Anomola (Smouthii), 
native to southeastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia, the eut-leaved Peony, is fairly 
common here. 


A Peony root system consists of the 
roots proper, growing out from the cen- 
tral fleshy mass, called the crown, and the 
eyes or underground buds, which are the 
embryo stems, and grow upward from the 
crown. In Fig. 1 (center), is a simple 
unit of an Albiflora variety, showing eyes, 
crown, and root; also a stub of an old 
stem which grew from an eye the pre- 
vious season. The root was shortened as 
it was too long to dig easily. In light 
soil it might grow to a length of two feet 
or even more. In Fig. 1 (bottom), is a 
simple unit of an Officinalis variety. Note 


the tuber-like root with a small neck, 
quite similar to a Dahlia tuber. This 
root has been shortened very little. 


Pieces of root like these two, with eyes 
and erown, are ealled “Divisions.” When 
planted, new roots are thrown out from 
the erown, the erown itself enlarges, and 
the number of eyes increases in propor- 
tion. The “division,” thus after two 
years, becomes a “clump” or mass of 

















Fig. 3. See text for description 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Illinois) 


units, and may be dug up and eut into a 
number of new divisions. 


Rate of increase by division depends 
on vigor of each variety, soil conditions, 
ete. A doubling every year is considered 
better-than-average increase. That would 
give eight divisions from a three year 
clump, but such a rate of increase would 
not continue if the clump were not 
divided until five or six years old. Divi- 
sion every two years might give maximum 
inerease, but it is not recommended as a 
regular practice. This relatively slow 
rate of increase, compared to the increase 
of roses, shrubs, ete., from slips or eut- 
tings, accounts very largely for the high 
prices asked for new Peonies. 




















Fig. 2. See text for description 


EKONY divisions, being merely a part 

of a variety, always come true to 
name. In this way a variety is inereased 
and saved from extinction. I do not be- 
lieve that a Peony root ever “sports” 
or changes over into a different variety 
or color, even though some growers claim 
it has happened. Only absolute scien- 
tifie proof would make me change my 
view, but I may be wrong. Differences 
in soil and climate make some difference 
in color, and a diseased plant may give 
bloom so inferior it might be mistaken 
for a change in variety. Chance seed- 
lings near or tangled in with an old plant 
are sometimes mistaken for sports. 


A division comprising only root and 
crown will, if planted, develop eyes; one 
of eyes and crown, but no roots, will 
throw out roots; crown alone will develop 
both eyes and roots. A root of Officinalis 
or Anomola (they are somewhat similar 
in form) if planted without eyes or 
crown, will not develop these at an end, 
but will in time send out an eye from the 
middle of the root. This shoots to the 
surface, and in time forms an entirely 
new clump above the old root fragment. 
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Improvement 




















Fig. 1. See text for description 


In general, a piece of root of an Albi- 
flora variety with no crown or eyes (Fig. 
2, bottom), will never form eyes and buds 
at an end, nor throw out a new eye from 
the side, but instead will live under- 
ground for several years and form a 
‘allous on one end as in Fig. 3, (right), 
or Fig. 1 (upper right hand corner). This 
sallous will never: throw out eyes or 
roots, and the “blind” root must die after 
several years. But it surely makes a 
valiant fight against being “buried alive.” 


This inability of a “blind” Albiflora 
root (not division) to survive, has until 
recently been supposed to apply to all 
Albiflora varieties. Also, all of the 
“Japanese” type of Peonies coming from 
Japan, have been supposed to be of pure 
Albiflora parentage. But I have found 
that blind roots of many of the Japanese 














Blind Peony Roots showing enlargements on end, after 
2 or 3 years in ground. Will never send up its stalks 
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varieties will in time, like the Officinalis 
blind roots, throw out an eye from the 
side of the root and develop into normal 
clumps. In Fig. 2 (center), the root in 
the from of an inverted T, we have a 
perfect example. The horizontal portion 
is a piece of the root of the Japanese 
variety, Fuyajo, which was left in the 
ground when a large clump was dug. A 
vertical stem (crown material) has al- 
ready shot to the surface, developed leaf 
stems, and a new eye for next year. Both 
at the top and near the original root, 
small new rootlets are thrown out to start 
the new clump. The right part of the 
original root is alive and vigorous, still 
feeding the new growth, while the part 
to the left is becoming atrophied and will 
probably die. As it takes three or more 
vears for a root to start new this way, it 
is not a good method with Japs. 


This habit is very pronounced with the 
variety Fuyajo which I have (there are 
said to be two varieties under this name), 
more or less so in many other Japanese 
varieties. This leads me to believe either 
that Fuyajo is a distinet species not yet 
classified as such, or, more probably, that 
the Japanese have injected, by hybridiz- 
ing, into the Albiflora species the blood 
of some other species, as yet unknown to 
us here. It would not be the blood of 
Officinalis, as all known hybrids of 
Officinalis crossed on Albiflora are sterile. 
It must have come from some eross with 
a species close enough to oe that 
the hybrids are fertile, as all the Japanese 
varieties heretofore supposed to be of 
the pure Albiflora species are fertile. 


In Fig. 3 (left), is a division from a 
two-year clump of the Officinalis x Albi- 
flora hybrid named Legionnaire, an origi- 
nation of Mr. Lyman D. Glasscock, of 
Elwood, Ill. This is a single red of great 
beauty, and earlier even than the early 
Officinalis Rubra, which comes a week be- 
fore the Albiflora. Note that the roots 
have the slender neck of the Officinalis 
parent, but are much longer. As ‘the 
roots get older they might thicken up 
some. Other similar hybrids show inter- 
esting variations in root structure, some 
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The commercial aspect of Peony growing for cut flowers is well illustrated by the Peony Farms of Philip Lutz., 
Jr., Attorney-General of Indiana, as shown in the acoompanying photographs 


These farms are located at Boonville, 
imported, and Mr. 


Indiana, and consist of 60 acres of Peonies. 
Lutz has about 200 different_ varieties. 


Many of the varieties are 
The Peonies are cut in tight bud and shipped to 


large city markets, including New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Milwaukee, Denver, and Atlanta. 


Photograph above shows the Peony workers in a display patch of well-opened bloom. 


Photograph below shows 


Peony buds in packing shed being made ready for shipment. 


having both Officinalis and Albiflora types 
of roots on the same plant, others favor- 
ing one or the other parent more strongly. 
Blind roots of most of these hybrids will 
send out eyes from the side, in the same 
manner as their Officinalis parent. 


Roots of Officinalis, Anomola, or the 
Japanese Albiflora, so long as they are 
attached to crown material, do _ not 
ordinarily throw up new stems from the 
side of the root as they do when detached. 
Crown material, with or without eyes, can 
be grafted onto roots of other varieties, 
the new plant being the same variety as 
the crown material, and the varieties 
never mix as a result of the grafting. 

But Nature does not dig up roots and 
divide them, nor is it concerned with 








perpetuating a new variety. Almost all 
Peonies of any species type in the wild 
state are seed and pollen bearers. In- 
crease comes from and the species 
is perpetuated, but there is variation in 
the succeeding generations. 


seed 


EONY seed ripens 

15th and September 10th. One single 
bloom may yield from ten to seventy-five 
seeds; one nearly-double bloom only two 
or three, one full double, none at all. 
Seed is planted an inch deep as soon as 
ripe, about an inch apart in rows 6 
inches wide. If the seed is thoroughly 
ripe, it will not come up until the second 
Spring. If picked before fully ripe, 
when light-brown, and just past the 
sticky stage, and planted immediately and 
kept moist all Fall, many seeds will come 
up the first Spring; the balance the see- 


between August 


ond. But there is danger of picking too 
ereen and if one is working with extra 


choice seed it is better to let it get fully 
ripe and take a year longer for germina- 
tion. Seed should be rinsed in a solution 
of potassium permanganate, then with 
clean water, just before planting, to kill 
any blight spores that might be present. 
The seed bed must of course be kept free 
from weeds during the season when seeds 
lie dormant, and the seeds must not be 
disturbed in the weeding process. Two 
or three sprayings of half-strength 
3ordeaux mixture, the first year should 


prevent any loss from blight, to which 
the young plants often suecumb. Offici- 
nalis seed should be planted in a cold 
frame. 


The second Fall after planting the lit- 
tle seedling plants are transplanted from 
the close-grown seedling rows info rows 
four feet apart and fifteen inches apart 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Re-Blooming Irises in Kansas 


BY H. 


HE re-blooming habit is fairly well 

fixed in some of the widely-distrib- 

uted Dwarf Irises. The plants are 
naturally rapid inereasers, and when Fall 
rains come early, with fine open weather 
continuing late, we have bloom on sev- 
eral Dwarf varieties. This past Fall Atro- 
violacea gave us considerable bloom for 
several weeks, lasting through November 
and until mid-December in spite of some 
light frosts. In the South, re-blooming 
is common among a number of interme- 
diate and some Tall Bearded sorts, with 
oceasionally one that produces almost 
continuous bloom, but this is due almost 
altogether to the favorable growing 
weather of the sub-tropies. 

W. R. Dykes, in “Dykes on Irises,” 
speaks of numerous bulbous Fall-Bloom- 
ers and also of re-blooming among the 
Dwarf Species and mentions one taller 
and perhaps intermediate hybrid, but 
then says, “This ends the list of the 
Irises which can be relied upon to pro- 
duce flowers in Autumn, though many 
others are sometimes so good as to favor 
us at this time. Last vear, I remember 
that the variegata Gracchus flowered most 
freely in  October.’-—(We have had 
Gracchus for years without sign of Fall 
bloom.—II. M. H.) From the fact that 
he had one of the world’s most extensive 
collections of Tris Species, and has been 
recognized as the leading authority on 
Irises, and is the author of that most 
complete botanical history, “The Genus 
Iris,” the conelusion that he knew noth- 
ing of any rehable Tall Bearded Re- 
bloomers seems justified. 

Mr. J. Marion Shull, in his beautifully- 
illustrated and reeent “Rainbow Frae- 
ments,” mentions Autumn King as one 
of the Sass sorts not so highly rated as 
a flower but of great interest to many 
hecause of its tendeney to bloom again 
in the Fall. Evidently he did not know 
of numerous descendants of that patri- 
arch of the Fall-blooming Family, and 
this makes his remark that this Iris “may 
perhaps in years to come be looked back 
uron as a chief forebear of a whole strain 
of Autumn-flowering or more or less eon- 
tinuous-blooming sorts, of varying colors 
and types” seem indeed prophetic. To 
ourselves and other central-western grow- 
ers more familiar with Sass sorts, who 
secured Autumn King along with the 
arly Sass introductions, and Autumn 
Queen only a year or so later, this 
prophecy has seemed a bit slow of accom- 
plishment, partly perhaps beeause of our 
eagerness for the greater variety of colors 
and types in these Irises that delight us 
with a much longer season of Fall bloom 
than any Spring sorts give. 

Meantime, many new sorts, and our 
experience in growing the Re-bloomers 
through our ever-changing, changeless 
season, has brought us to the climax of 
three full months of continuous and 
abundant bloom out of doors, and even 
a little more under glass-topped boxes. 
Our display ended with one belated bloom 


M. HILL 


coaxed along to open the day before 
Christmas. Once before we had a little 
bouquet for Thanksgiving, and talked of 
that as a probable record for some years, 
but last year we had stalks of Eleanor 
Roosevelt without protection, showing two 
and three blooms open at once. October 
Opera, true to name, commenced bloom- 
ing the middle of October and lasted until 
Thanksgiving. It is one of the most 
gorgeous of the family, reaching up to 
30 inches, large of bloom and low branch- 
ing. It has the fine habit of starting a 
side branch just above the ground, and 
when the main stem is cut out the re- 
maining shoot grows very rapidly into a 
fine stalk with good bloom. Low branch- 
ing as well as protuse blooming is also 
characteristic with Frost Queen. The first 
crop of bloom lasted three weeks, and we 
supposed it was through, but soon a see- 
ond and then a third erop came on from 
new side shoots. Our largest white, of 
superb form and fine quality, is one that 
Mr. Sass ealls his White Autumn King. 
Early bloom on it was quite sparing, 
a seeond crop a little more free, and 
a third erop so late that it was caught 
by the December freeze. Dorcas Hutche- 
son is dwarf in plant growth and stem, 
especially on the early blooms, but 
stretches up to 20 inches on later bloom, 
and is a consistent repeater. 

Kquinor came near to giving continuous 
bloom for three months from the last of 
August, but the plant has more of the 
tall-bearded habit, and it seems to liter- 
ally bloom itself to death. With a liberal 
number of plants so bloom ean be eut as 
it comes on, we ean have continuous bloom 
on Autumn Queen for three full months, 
when the weather is favorable, and as it 
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Bouquet of Fall Bloomers. Photographed Nov. 2, 1933 
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Iris,—Eleanor Roosevelt 


gives some bloom during Spring and 
Summer, it is entitled to high rank as an 
Everbloomer. In repeating performance, 
quality of bloom, and vigor of plant, it 
is so far superior to the French Remon- 
tants, that in our section these could have 
value only as hybridizing material. And 
if they did not perform better in other 
sections, the insignificance of the bloom 
together with its poor quality would leave 
small use for them; but we understand 
they give better performance in other sec- 
tions. In addition to its everblooming 
quality, Autumn Queen is the most out- 
standing white dwarf we have. At its 
best it is of such superb quality and 
purity of color that it is really the Puris- 
sima of the dwarf section. Considering 
its high value for hybridizing for Fall 
Bloomers along with the other excellent 
qualities, its inereasing popularity is 
insured. 


Next to Autumn Queen in repeating 
performance stands Eleanor Roosevelt. 
This year it gave continuous bloom from 
the first week in September to the second 
week in December. While the plant is 
semi-dwarf in character it gave stems up 
to twenty-six inches in height with occa- 
sionally five and six blooms. All plants 
gave bloom on the third successive pair 
of side shoots, and some on the fourth. 
One of the finest qualities of the dwarf 
or semi-dwarf character of plant growth 
is seen in this variety. It goes right on 
with vigorous plant growth while at its 
best in blooming, but some other sorts 
with tall-bearded plant characteristies 
seem to spend all the plant strength in 
blooming. 


Mr. John L. Hutcheson has recently 
offered a gold medal for the best Fall- 
blooming Iris of domestie or foreign 
origin not over three years in commerce. 
Award is to be made annually through 
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the Chattanooga, Tennessee, Federation 
of Garden Clubs, and we have recently 
learned from Mr. MeDade that this medal 
has been awarded to H. P. Sass as hy- 
bridizer of Eleanor Roosevelt. Its per- 
formance with us highly merits this 
award, and those who know it will agree 
that it is entirely worthy of all its honors. 


Probably Golden Harvest, the first large 
yellow Fall-bloomer, has the best form 
and quality, but new yellow seedlings 
from the Sass gardens promise definite 
improvement in earliness of fall bloom, 
as well as frequency. A tall and large 
pale-yvellow of fine form gave us the earli- 
est bloom. A King Tut X Yellow Pu- 
milla seedling, has substance, quality, and 
good form, but is low and not large. A 
third yellow is very deep-golden in color, 
with domed standards and falls that are 
a bit tucked under, but this variety is the 
best yellow in its rich, deep tones; and 
also best in frequency of bloom. From it 
we had two crops of Spring bloom, a 
stray bloom in the Summer, and then 
bloom again in September, October, and 
November. 

Even Mr. Schreiner, with his far north- 
ern garden, where seasons seldom give 
much chance for fall bloom, comes for- 
ward with a new Moonlight seedling, 
not yet designated by name. It is now 
being groomed by Mr. McDade in his 
Chattanooga garden for the 1934 Fall- 
blooming Championship, and he ealls it 
the outstanding new seedling of his gar- 
den last Fall. Other hybridizers are 
using Moonlight and a plentiful supply of 
good whites may be in the offing. 

In another northern garden, that of 
Colonel Nichols, Crysoro, outstanding 
early yellow, is reported to have given 
Fall bloom. Re-blooming in that section 


may mean more than in_ favorable 
climates. 
Mr. Egelberg reports from Wisconsin 


that Eleanor Roosevelt gave a well-devel- 
oped stalk about ready to open when it 
blasted, probably due to frost. Howard 
Weed reports good bloom from Frost 
Queen, and the Northwest, including parts 
of British Columbia, with its rich soil and 
favorable climate, may prove fine for Re- 
bloomers. 

Close observation in our garden leads 
to the conclusion that when plant char- 
acter is inherited from dwarf ancestry, 
quick new growth follows favorable moist- 
ure and weather conditions with early 
bloom, At the same time the problem of 
going on with these intermediate hybrids 
is complicated because most of them are 
not seed bearers. We have failed to get 
seed from Eleanor Roosevelt and under- 
stand Mr. Sass has never had seed from 
it. However we have found its pollen 
abundant, and we think we already have 
seedlings from this pollen. Crossing with 
the later-blooming Tall Bearded sorts, 
while more rare, is not entirely abortive, 
as is evidenced by the Jacob Sass Seed- 
lings 26-29, and 33-29 (this last now 
named Franklin Roosevelt), although only 
two out of more than a hundred seed- 
lings have given Fall bloom. The cross 
was Autumn King X Cardinal, and like 
many Dominion descendants both are slow 
growers. With us both however, produced 
seed on spring bloom stalks and both have 
abundant and fertile pollen. We have 
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With base, 


it weighs nearly a_ ton. 


quite a lot of seedlings from several prom- 
ising crosses both ways, but the result of 
seed producing along with the slow-grow- 
ing Cardinal character of the plants, made 
new growth too late for bloom. We did 
have quite late bloom on two plants of 
29-26 that were too small to bloom in the 
Spring. 

The high quality of both these seed- 
lings, with the fact that they are our tall- 
est Re-bloomers, inclines us to use them 
freely in hybridizing, although we con- 
sider both too late for successful re- 
blooming in our section. When we have 
more plants of these we will cut out some 
of the spring buds early, as we have 
found that encourages plant increase. 


One sort, September Skies, blooms 
sparingly early, but with increasing vigor 
and abundance as the season advances, 
and our plants were full of buds in 
December when we got our first hard 
freeze. George Allen, of Texas, rates this 
very high and says it is practically an 
Everbloomer with him. 

Among the promising new larger-flow- 
ered Sass seedlings not mentioned above, 
are F5, wide-spreading lavender-blue, and 
F8, a Fall-blooming Frieda Mohr. 


We now have available so many excel- 
lent varieties of Fall-bloomers, that the 
immediate future seems bright for hybrid- 
izers and growers. In the spring section, 
the question of our need of new foreign 
sorts may have its pros and cons, but all 
American Iris Lovers can justly take 
pride in our advance in Re-bloomers, be- 
cause this seems to be wholly American. 
At least so far as official notice is con- 
cerned, the English, French, and other 
Continental breeders seem not to know of 
real Re-bloomers. 


I think the time has come when our 
American Iris Society should give some 
recognition to reliable Fall-blooming qual- 
ity in its Iris Ratings. Probably the best 
way to do this will be to aceord a given 
maximum of points for this quality, since 
it will be generally conceded that re- 
blooming in the Fall will add to the value 
of any sort. 


Stone Bird-Bath on the grounds of H. M. Hill, 





Kansas. 
shown 


Lafontaine, 


Some of Mr. Hill’s Irises are 


Red Squirrel as a Swimmer 


Se FLOWER GROWER’S interest in the 
habits of creatures of the forest leads 
me to relate an observation and experi- 
ence with a Red Squirrel. 


Three of us were trolling for grey 
trout in a delightful little lake in North- 
ern Quebee. It was an eventful day, as 
we had previously watched for some time 
a pair of Beavers diving and swimming 
and coming back to their log on the edge 
of a grove. 


We were moving over the water about 
two hundred yards from shore when a 
small animal was seen to be approaching. 
As the little creature was making good 
headway in a direct line straightway 
from shore we undertook to head him off, 
and discovered it was a Red Squirrel that 
had evidently determined to take a short 
eut to an island fully five hundred yards 
from where he had taken to the water. 
By hurried rowing we came directly in 
front of the Squirrel and stopped quietly 
to see what the reaction would be. In- 
stead of turning out to eseape us the 
Squirrel without hesitation boarded our 
boat, running up the oar that was lying 
in the water, hopped across and down 
the oar on the opposite side, pursuing 
his journey with the least evidence of 
undue excitement or haste. Of course we 
sat perfectly still in the boat watching 
the unusual Swimmer with great interest. 


The Squirrel swam with only his head 
out of the water, his hind feet working 
with the regularity of an engine piston, 
and with splendid effect, as he made a 
speed that seemed quite inconsistent with 
the lack of webbed feet. After the little 
creature had made some headway away 
from the boat we turned and followed 
him quietly until we saw him safely 
arrived at his evident destination, where 
he probably met some other member of 
his family, perhaps seeking out a new 
headquarters. 


It was an interesting bit of experience 
as I had never before heard of a Red 
Squirrel taking voluntarily to the water. 

J. B. Spencer, (Canada) 
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ARCH is the month of the year 
that is most trying to your real 
vardener. He is helpless, for 
the snows are gone, but the ground is 
still too wet to dig. He is anxious to 
get busy, but the only outlet for his 
energy is to con the catalogues and see 


what new treasures he ean have when 
Nature allows him to go ahead. This 


year his anxiety and restlessness will per- 
haps be greater than ever, as he reads 
of the many new things they offer him. 


AN ORDERLY ANCIIUSA 


If it were not for its marvelous color, 
thousands of garden-makers would have 
disearded the old Anchusa italica years 
ago. Of all garden perennials, it is the 
most disreputable, sprawling over every- 
thing planted near it, and leaving a 
blank space where we had planned to 
have a big mass of clear blue. 

Now a new variety, Anchusa italica, 
Dwarf Dropmore, promises to correct this 
nasty habit. It stands sturdily erect, and 
while it does not grow as tall as the old 
type, it “stays put.” The flowers are 
larger than either the old italica or the 
newer Lisadell variety, while in color they 
are a brighter, clearer blue. 


MIDGET ZINNIAS 


Here is another fine thing for those of 
us who do not think that size in a flower 
is everything. 

However fine they may be, I find the 
giant-flowered Zinnias entirely too bulky 
for table decoration, while for edging 
beds, they are obviously impossible. So 
I was much interested to find a new 
Midget Zinnia on display at the Century 
of Progress last Summer. Each flower 
was about an inch across, and the petals 
were dazzling combinations of all shades 
of red, orange, copper, maroon, gold, and 
coppery-rose. Each petal was tipped 
with a contrasting shade of primrose, 
yellow, white, or gold. The effect was 
charming. 


TWO FINE PETUNIAS 


Visitors to the Fair before Septem- 
ber, will remember the striking bed of 
bluish-lavender Petunias in front of the 
Sears-Roebuck building. These were of 
the variety Heavenly Blue, and made a 
vivid display until the plants bloomed 
themselves to death during September. 
The official flower of the Fair was an- 
other Petunia, Rose of Heaven, a clear, 
soft rose, that blended perfectly with 
Heavenly Blue. 

Both of these are of the small-flowered, 
free-blooming bedding type, and for that 
purpose are outstanding. A good idea in 
using Petunias is to allow only half of 
the plants in the bed to bloom at one 
time. Then when the early bloomers 
have exhausted themselves, there will be 
other plants to replace them. A fine 
Petunia Garden at the Fair had to be 
replanted because the plants were ex- 
hausted by mid-August. 
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Out-of-the-Ordinary from the 


BY R. M. CARLETON 


LIVINGSTONE DAISY 

Here is a low-growing annual that will 
be useful in many places. It seems to 
grow in any situation that has enough 
sun—in wall crannies, in rock-gardens, 
in formal beds, and at the edge of the 
flower border. It does well in poor soils, 
and ean do without frequent watering. 
The flowers are about an inch across, and 
are daisy-like in form. The colors are 
vivid ;—primrose, yellow, gold, orange, 
apricot, salmon pink, and crimson. They 
are borne over a long period, and in 
great profusion. 

Since the plants are only about four 
inches high, they can be used in the erev- 
ices of random-paved walks. 


BACKYARD ORCHIDS 


Mention Orchids, and ninety-nine out 
of a hundred people will think of the 
orehid-hued, spider-petaled flowers offered 
by the better-class florist. Few people 
seem to realize that there are many 
Orehids which are hardy, and which ean 
be grown out-of-doors in most states 
north of the Mason-Dixon line. True, 
many of these are exacting in their de- 
mands, but others are not particular, and 
will grow for anyone who will take the 
trouble to provide proper conditions. 

One American seedsman is offering a 
mixture of Orchid seeds of many species, 
ineluding the lovely Cypripedium specta- 
bile, Bletilla hyacinthina, as well as many 
species from the’ Himalayas and Japan. 
Here is something for the gardener who 
is tired of planting the same old flowers 
year after year. Because of ruthless de- 
struction by so-called “nature-lovers” 
many of the finest native Orchids face 
extinction, and can only be saved if 
someone with patience will try to grow 
them in the garden. 

Patience is necessary for two reasons. 
First, Orchid seed takes a vear or more 
to germinate. Second, they must be 
planted in an acceptable medium. 

A certain fungus is necessary in the 
soil before some species will grow, but 
this is not the case with all. The best 
way to create ideal conditions for Orehids 
is to provide a special soil mixture of 
one part peat moss, one part sphagnum 
moss, One part sand, and one part good 
garden loam. Avoid lime; the peat moss 
will make the soil acid enough. Three 
fourths of the seed should be sown in a 
shady spot (the shade should be about 
as dense as that cast by an apple tree), 
one-eighth in dense shade, and one-eighth 
in full sun. For the portion sown in 
full sun, add two more parts of sand to 
the soil mixture. 


HIBISCUS TRIONUM 


Some confusion may be caused by vari- 
ous offerings of seed under this name. 
One seedsman is offering the old type, 
which is properly called Hibiseus afri- 
eanus, the Trailing Hollyhock. This is 
semi-trailing in habit, and bears smaller 
flowers about two inches across. 

Others offer the true species, which is 
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sturdily upright, and grows about two 
feet tall. Its flowers are from three to 
five inches across. The flowers of both 
are ivory-cream in color, with a deep 
violet-maroon center, and with a violet 
flush at the throat. The striking yellow 
anthers contrast boldly with the dark 
center. Both types bloom until frost, and 
begin to bloom about the first week in 
July. Both types are very lovely, al- 
though the upright form is the better 
one. 
THE MEADOW SAFFRON 


One plant that confused even some of 
the experts was the Meadow Saffron, 
Colchicum autumnale. This flower is one 
which is seldom eataloged, since the 
planting season is very short and comes 
at a time when most people are not 
thinking of setting out bulbs. If it is 
wanted, it must be reserved in advance 
at ycur seedsman’s. He ean then reserve 
bulbs and ship them at the proper time. 

The dry bulb looks very much like 
that of a Tulip, and is usually ready for 
delivery in August or September. When 
it arrives, it is dormant, but must be 
planted at once. If left on a table or in 
an ordinary room, the bulbs bloom with- 
out soil or water, even in the dark. 
Oftentimes they bloom right in the pack- 
age in seed stores. This is sometimes 
done as a novelty, but the bulbs are in- 
jured by such treatment, as usually the 
plant makes roots during its blooming 
period. 

The flower is very much like a lilae- 
colored spring Crocus, although the Col- 
chicum belongs to the Lily family, while 
the Crocus is a member of the Iris fam- 
ily. No leaves appear in Fall. The 
flowers usually last until frost. The 
following Spring the rich-green leaves 
appear, grow for a short time, and then 
disappear. In Fall, the flowers again ap- 
pear as if by magie. 

This plant is thoroughly hardy, coming 
from alpine meadows in Europe. It can 
be naturalized in grass. 


DOUBLE SHASTA DAISIES 


Many flowers lose by doubling. Cer- 
tainly nothing is more grotesque than a 
double Lily, or a monstrously-involved 
Morning-glory. On the other hand, some 
flowers are too simple and common to 
look well as singles. Perhaps the Shasta 
Daisy belongs to the latter group, since 
it resembles a field Daisy gone Barnum. 

The new double Shasta Daisy seems to 
be a worthwhile improvement on the old 
single type. The shaggy flowers look 
very much like the annual Aster, but have 
more substance. Like most double hy- 
brids, it varies from seed. Some flowers 
will be creamy-white, while others will 
retain the silvery color of the single type. 
Some will be single or semi-double. The 
best plants should be divided, and the 
rogues pulled up and destroyed if they 
do not suit. However, don’t be too hasty 
to destroy the semi-doubles—these may 
have more character than those that are 
full to the center. 
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Vegetable 
Garden 
Chats 


BY 
LAURA FENNER, 
(Ohio) 


ITH the coming of March, gar- 

den work begins in_ earnest. 

There are so many preparations 
before the garden is launched that March 
might well be called by the gardener, the 
month of preliminaries. 


tetting the early seeds started is the 
important move at this time. The first 
planting of Tomato, Cabbage, Eggplant, 
Celery and Pepper seeds should be started 
at onee. The person who gardens on a 
small scale may plant the various seeds 
in flat boxes of soil (“flats”), placing 
them in sunny kitchen or basement win- 
dows, keeping them warm and watering 
them just enough to keep them slightly 
damp. 


Other gardeners will be preparing their 
hotbeds at this time. The hotbed, if cor- 
rectly made, is a very satisfactory means 
of producing strong, healthy plants. 
Where space in the hotbed permits, a 
planting of early Lettuce will soon fur- 
nish many an early spring salad. The 
common garden Lettuce is always hailed 
with delight when Spring brings it to 
the table. 


We should make the most of the 
Parsnips and Salsify in the garden. 
They are really at their best now, but 
April will find them putting on new 
growth and their flavor will be impaired. 
There are many who do not eare for the 
lowly Parsnip, but it may be prepared 
in a number of acceptable ways. Cooked 
very tender in meat broth, to which a 
few potatoes have alsu been added, is 
a dish reminiscent of Spring, and one 
that is especially good on a cold March 
day. Cut in halves, cooked tender, and 
browned in butter, or candied as Sweet 
Potatoes are sometimes prepared, are 
other methods of making the Parsnip an 
aeceptable addition to the menu. 


This is the time of year that one’s 
thoughts turn to that good old-fashioned 
relish, Horseradish. New roots grown 
each year are less likely to be worm eaten 
than those grown in the same bed vear 
after year. When preparing Horseradish 
for the table, eut a half-inch of the erown 
away. At this time the sprouts are al- 
ready starting. Throw several of these 
crowns in the garden and forget all about 
them. Later on they will make their ap- 
pearance as well-established plants, and 
may be left where found or transplanted 
elsewhere. One should be particular in 
the matter of removing all the roots each 
Spring, from the cultivated part of the 
garden, as they may become a nuisance. 
Roots grown yearly in this manner are 
superior. 


If the garden was not cleaned last Fall, 
it should be done now, burning all dead 
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Peppers, Onions, 


stalks and other refuse. As soon as the 
ground is dry enough, begin the spading 


that space may be ready for April 
planting. 


If possible plan on the space to be 
used for this and that. The garden ean- 
not be planted in a day, and it takes more 
time than is generally realized to get 
things moving well. By doing everything 
possible at this time when there is not 
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Tomatoes—seem a long way ahead—plant seeds now for earliest results 


so much to be done, will be a great help 
in April and May when there is too much 
to do in the time allotted. 


The dooryard usually may be put if 
order this month, although it is just as 
well to leave the mulch on shrubbery and 
beds until April, when it may be gathered 
up with but little extra muss and seat- 
tered over the garden in time to be turned 
under by spade or plow. 


Borders for Vegetable Beds 


BY GRACE SHAVER, (Mieh.) 


O get as much beauty and usefulness 

as possible out of our small city door 
yard is our aim. Therefore I border all 
my flower and vegetable beds with some 
quick-growing plant that can be removed 
before the main crop reaches it; or with 
something that will stay lovely all season. 

I have always bordered my vegetable 
plots with early radishes and no garden 
hint ever proved so acceptable or so sue- 
cessful as one from a seed catalogue to 
the effect that carrot seed should be sown 
in the same row. In a little more or less 
than thirty days the radishes are ready 
to pull, but the earrots are just getting 
a tiny second leaf. Removing the radish 
breaks and cultivates the ground for the 
seedling carrot and even gives it the 
necessary thinning. 
_ Nothing is more beautiful while grow- 
ing, than a earrot. It will soon border 
vour vegetable plot with a fresh green 
fern that no florist can excel in loveliness. 
This double crop of vegetables can be 
grown around any flower or vegetable bed 
as close as two inches from the walk and 
interfere in no way with the main plant- 
ing. If you thin your carrots when using, 
by pulling only every third or fourth one, 
your mossy border will improve in beauty 
all Summer, and endure some pretty stiff 
frosts before the tops grow ugly; and still 
the carrots may be uninjured for use. 


Parsley is another beautiful border 
plant that defies Jack Frost to the bitter 
end, after remaining beautiful all Sum- 
mer. Parsley has the added advantage of 
not being removed when using. It is a 
“eut and come again,” and remains un- 
disturbed by the free use of its pungent 
foliage. 

Carrots and parsley have the advantage 
as border plants of not harboring insects 
injurious to other plants. Few things 
touch either; the beautiful and easily-de- 
tected parsley worm being their worst 
foe. 

A row of thrifty beets with good red 
foliage is not to be despised as a useful 
and pretty border. Sown early and close 
to the edges so as not to crowd the main 
crop they can be removed for greens and 
beet plants before the foliage has grown 
coarse and spotted. 

Many years ago a seedsman introduced 
a beet with a red and white variegated 
leaf purposely for garden borders, but I 
believe the root did not prove fine enough 
to be useful as well as ornamental, which 
is the object desired in small gardens. Of 
course if your space is large enough for 
horse or hand plow, close borders crossing 
the lines prove a nuisance, but for us 
who cultivate a tiny space with hoe and 
hand weeder, the border is as important 
as the bed. 
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Some Extra-Good Dahlias 


BY ARTHUR H. EMMONS, (Michigan) 


T certainly would be fine if you could 
ramble through a real Dahlia Garden, 
where the owner knows and grows the 

very best of this great flower. I do not 
mean that these Dahlias are necessary, 
the newest and highest priced; nay, nay, 
for many of the finest present-day Dahlias 
are sold at popular prices and are sev- 
eral years old. 

Take plenty of time, use your eyes, ask 
some questions, and make some memoran- 
dums: then after a week or so, return and 
check up and make a few selections that 
you consider good; in this way you will 
cet some valuable experience, besides a 
lot of enjoyment. 

If you were going to buy a Dahlia, you 
should check up on it, as you would if 
you were going to purchase a blooded 
horse, acquire a farm, or employ an ex- 
pert gardener. In the first place you 
would look at the flower from the stand- 
point of beauty. Is the color good, and 
does it stand the hot sun and not fade; 
the stem must be long and of sufficient 
strength to hold the large flower erect; 
it should be a vigorous grower and with- 
stand the ravages of the sucking insects; 
of course it is necessary that it be a good 
root maker; and a very important point, 
it should be a good “eut” flower, one that 
will stand up well for several days after 
being clipped. These are a few of the 
principal requirements of .a truly good 
Dahlia. 

Jersey's Beauty, a beautiful pink, is 
probably the most popular of any Dahlia, 
especially as a eut flower. It is so old 
that it is almost aneient, yet there is 
scarcely a catalog that does not list it. 

Elite Glory, a large, rich-red, with a 
rugged foliage that is almost unlike any 
other Dahlia. 

Old Hickory, madder-red and apricot, 
is a low growing plant and a_ great 
bloomer; certainly living up to its name. 

Avalon, eanary-yellow, is a wonderful 
eut flower, and how it does send out the 
flowers. 

Kentucky, a salmon-pink, it is what is 
ealled a sport of Jersey’s Beauty; and has 
all of the latter’s good qualities. 

l'ordhook Victory, large tyrian-rose, is 
a beauty and a great bloomer, but its 
stems are a trifle weak. 

Jane Cowl, glistening bronzy-buff, is 
the almost-perfeet Dahlia. It has won 
more prizes than any other Dahlia. 

l’ort Monmouth, a rich elaret-red, mam- 
moth flower and a great winner. 

Elinor Vanderveer, a beautiful large 
lavender. A wonderful flower, with extra 
good stems. A great favorite in the show 
room. 

Treasure Island, bright-apricot with 
gold and rose; a large and beautiful 
bloom which is becoming more popular all 
the time. Tas won many prizes. 

Dwight W. Morrow, a giant red, is one 
of the greatest exhibition Dahlias of to- 
day. Kvery garden should have this one. 

Buckeye Bride, geranium-pink and sal- 
mon, is one of the highest-rated Dahlias, 
and a great eut flower. It is liked by 
every one. 


Shahrazad, deep rose-pink, is ealled a 
pink Jane Cowl. It is a new one and a 
wonder. 

Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, bright lilac- 
rose, is one of the best old ones, and is the 
parent of a number of the more recent 
ereat Dahlias. 

Kathleen Norris, true rose-pink; one of 
the largest, finest, and best-known; in fact 
it is a prize winner in nearly every show. 
If I eould have but one Dahlia, it would 
be Kathleen Norris. 

Kemp’s White Wonder, pure-white, is a 
wonder. It grows to twelve inches in di- 
ameter. This Dahlia has just come on the 
market. Am very sorry to say that good 
white Dahlias are very scarce. 

Satan, flaming-red with a touch of gold, 
is certainly a great giant, and a great 
prize winner. It grows very rugged and 
has wonderful stems. Very new. 

This is not a complete list of extra- 
good Dahlias, in fact, there is a large num- 
ber that are worthy, but space will not 
permit. ; 





First-Prize-Winning Seedling,—State Dahlia Show 
in Michigan, 1931 (Exhibited by A. H. Emmons) 


*“How to Grow Big Dahlias” 

Y experience in growing the Dahlia 

for thirty years has eaused me to 
change the growing of this beautiful 
flower in many ways. To prepare the soil, 
I fork the soil good and deep, second week 
of April, to let air and sun work in; have 
grown six or more years on the same gar- 
den soil. I plant the Dahlias each year 
on the same rows, beeause the fertilizer 
you used from year to year is not all 
wasted in the short time it is idle. 

I don’t believe it practicable to fertilize 
all your garden soil; rather expensive, 
and a waste. Growing the Dahlia year 
after year in same soil, your roots will find 
plenty of nourishment to start them grow- 
ing in very short time. If you began last 
week of May setting your roots in the 
ground, by middle June your plants ought 
to be a foot high. I go over the plants, 
eut the centers out, and give each a small 
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amount of fertilizer worked in deep with 
potato digger tool. I believe in deep cul- 
tivation up to September. Water thor- 
oughly, but not often. When buds ap- 
pear is the time to apply fertilizer mix- 
ture high in potash,—once a week during 
July and August. For a well-balanced 
Dahlia fertilizer, use medium coarse bone, 
ground fish, acid phosphate, cotton hull 
ashes, 30 per cent potash, or sulphate 
potash 48 per cent potash, but don’t use 
both. You will grow big Dahlias. 


F. C. $., (Conn.) 





Ways of Peony Increase 


(Concluded from page 99) 


in the row. Fig. 2 (upper right), shows 
two seedlings ready for transplanting. 
They are about the size of a lead pencil. 
Some may be scarcely half as large, a 
few will be as large as a good-sized long 
radish. They must be set with the eyes 
two inches deep, the same as old divi- 
sions, for they are to be left in this loca- 
tion until they grow into mature bloom- 
ing clumps. 

A few plants will bloom the fourth 
Spring after sprouting, most of them the 
fifth. Even though one ean tell the fifth 
vear that he wants to save a seedling, it 
is dangerous to divide it before the sixth 
year or even later if it is a slow grower. 
Early division of a new seedling may ruin 
it past recovery. I never could figure 
out why this is so, as very small divisions 
from old clumps will in time make good 
plants. 

From plant breeding—raising new 
varieties from seed—ecomes the greatest 
thrill in gardening. The Peony is already 
so thoroughly mixed up genetically that 
Mendel’s law is of little or no use to the 
Peony breeder. He has to plan out his 
crosses or pick seed at random and take 
what he gets. The first year after sprout- 
ing the baby plants show wide variation. 
Some are lusty with fine leaves (or maybe 
one), first red, soon green. A very few 
are so very weakly-endowed genetically 
(like a poor hand in ecards) that the 
leaves are almost white when they first 
appear, and the plants soon succumb to 
the elements, unable to stand the ordinary 
struggle for existence. 

A block of two or three thousand seed- 
lings ready to break into first bloom, after 
five or six years of waiting, is purely a 
promise of a floral paradise to the happy 
owner. But he must be prepared to ac- 
cept disappointment as his major reward. 
Nature’s great concern is not in giving 
fine new varieties, but in perpetuating 
the species, as I said before, and most of 
the plants will vield inferior and worth- 
less bloom. The perfect new variety, 
like a hand of all diamonds in eards, is 
very much the exception. So often a 
new variety will be outstanding in many 
points but deficient in one or two—dirty 
color, weak stems, poor substance, poor 
opener, colors fade, ragged form. 

There is no magic in the mechanies of 
hand-pollenization. The plant breeder 
must have an interest in and love for his 
work. Must be painstaking and imagina- 
tive, and above all else must be willing to 
continue in the face of many disappoint- 
ments, and be able to properly appraise 
what he gets. 
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Tune In On Nature 
1. Why does freezing kill a plant? 
2. What variety of tree is the tallest in 
the world? 
3. How much water falls per acre in an 
inch of rain? 
What is Tale Rock? 
How do Spruce and Fir needles differ? 
6. In what direction does the earth turn 
on its axis? 
What kind of stone is sa light and 
porous that it will float on water? 
8. How many eggs does the queen bee lay 
in one day? 
9. What form of stone is the Amethyst? 
10. How often does the queen bee leave the 
hive? 


> ot 


a 


(Answers will be found at 
“Wayside Ramblings” 


end of 
department.) 





Pitcher Plant in Your Garden 


ERHAPS the most interesting Bog 

Plant is the well-known Pitcher Plant. 
The flowers are not gaudy, but the pecu- 
liar leaves are reddish green and con- 
spicuous all the year around. 

In a moist or slightly-damp shaded 
spot, this plant will thrive as well as in 
its native swamp. 

The best time to pick out your particu- 
lar plant is during May or early June 
when the flowers appear. Mark the plant 
blooming most profusely, with a white 
string tied around a stalk, and after the 
plant has finished blossoming, dig it up 
carefully being sure to earry plenty of 
swamp muck away with the roots. While 
there, pick a basket of Sphagnum moss, 
(it most always grows nearby.) 


- eh tcher Plant 
\ {> pm agnum Mos Moss 










FLoem & Peat (50-50) 

4 Z Swamp Muck 
WZ. Loam &, Peat (50 -50) 
Soaked chsely packed 
cushion of Fe agnum Moss 


In your own garden dig a hole a foot 
deep and pack a three-inch cushion of 
the Sphagnum moss in the bottom. Soak 
thoroughly and add three inches of loam 
and peat (half and half). Water two or 
three times. Shovel in an inch or two 
of swamp muck and place the Pitcher 
Plant on this, pressing the roots into the 
oozy dirt. Cover with peat and loam, 
leaving a two-inch depression around the 
base of the plant. Pack wet Sphagnum 
moss over the surface, tucking it in 
around the leaves of the plant. The 
depression allows any extra water to 
accumulate near the base of the plant 
during rains. 

Water several times after you have 
finished planting. This gives the plant 
a good start and it begins to feel at home 
within a few days. 


Rutu H. Leg, 


(R. I.) 


“Tune in on Nature” (above) is a new 
department with this issue. The idea is 
to ask questions on nature subjects in one 
part of the magazine and have these 
answered in another. It is a very in- 
teresting study, and one which the Editor 


has found intriguing with similar de- 
partments in daily papers. This depart- 
ment makes it possible to soon discover 


that we do not know as much 


thought we did. 


as we 
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Rock Garden and Lily Pool of Mrs. Ruth A. Lang, (Ohio) 
It is located in the rear of the lot, 


between the garages, 


and the view shown is from the rear porch 


Miniature Daffodils for Rock Garden 


BY RUTH H. 


HERE is nothing as dainty as a 

little group of Baby Daffodils here 

and there in the Rock Garden, early 
in the Spring. They include all the 
bright shades of yellow to the snowiest 
white; and one very late comer is a pale, 
pale green. They are particularly suited 
to Rockeries as most of them have come 
from fastnesses of mountains, growing in 
erevices of rocks, in little pockets of 
gritty soil. If they could speak, there 
is one thing they would tell you, and that 
is,—they do not like manure of any kind. 


Bulbocodium Conspicuus belongs to the 
Lesser Trumpet Group of Daffodils. The 
rich golden-yellow flowers stand six inches 
high and are characterized by large yellow 
‘“hoop-petticoats.” They bloom late in the 
Spring and are fond of moisture. The foot 
of the Rockery is an ideal place for them. 

Bulbocodium Citrinus has large, pale, 
lemon-yellow flowers with sulphur-colored 
“hoop-petticoats.” It blooms early; is six 
inches high; and is ideally placed at the 
foot of the Rockery. 

Bulbocodium Monophyllus has 
white flowers of exquisite beauty, 
white “hoop-petticoat.” It is six inches 
high and blooms very early. It requires 
sandy soil and is at home in a sunny dry 
nook. 

Capaxr 
flowering 


snowy- 
and a 


to the Double- 
often called the 
Queen Anne’s double lemon daffodil. The 
flowers are lemon-colored, with six super- 
imposed layers of six petals, like pointed 


Plenus belongs 
Forms. It is 


stars graduating in size. It blooms early, 
is seven inches high, and is at home in 
sandy loam. ‘This is a quaint old variety 
and of great interest to collectors. 
Cyclamineus belongs to the Cyclamen- 
flowering forms; stands six inches high 
with yellow drooping blooms. It is an 
early guest and requires moist loam and 


partial shade. An interesting thing about 
this is that it was lost for three hundred 
years, but was rediscovered in Portugal in 
1887. 

Juncifolius is a real baby Jonquil. It 
stands only three or four inches high. Its 
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little buttercup-like flowers measure only 
three-fourths of an inch from tip to tip 
of the spreading petals. The cup is widely 
expanded and often flat. They are of a rich 
vellow color. They arrive late and like a 
gritty, well-drained soil and partial shade. 
One of their charms is the delicate per- 
fume they exude. 

Macleaii is the baby bi-color form with 


milk-white impricated petals three-fourths 


of an inch long and a bright, golden, goblet- 
shaped crown one-half an inch long. It at- 


tains four inches in height and arrives late 
in Spring. It will grow vigorously in 
sandy loam in partial shade. This little 
flower originated in France. 

Moschatus. This little. flower came from 
the wild species found in the Pyrenees and 
especially on the Spanish side of the moun- 
tains. Whitest of all when fully expanded, 
it has a sulphur tinge when in bud. It is 
six inches high, naturalizes well, and likes 
sandy slopes facing north best. 

Triandus are the rush-leaved 
sometimes called Angel’s Tears.. They were 
all originally wild forms in Portugal and 
Spain, growing in rock fissures in the 
mountains. The flowers have bell-shaped 
crowns and reflexed petals. 

Triandrus Albus has creamy-white 
ers, blooming in mid-season, seven 
high, and at home in well-drained, 
soil in partial shade. 


Daffodils, 


flow- 
inches 
gritty 


Triandrus Calathinus has a large white 
flower, and is otherwise the same as 
T. albus. 

Trumpet Minor is a single form of the 
double-flowering Rip Van Winkle. It is 
seven inches high, blooms very early, and 
likes sandy soil and partial shade. It 
naturalizes easily. The trumpet is ex- 
panded and distinctly lobed as well as 


possessing petals of rich yellow. 

All these little plants should be grouped 
to get the best effect. They inerease 
rapidly, need little or no _ eultivation, 
and most of them naturalize easily. They 
should be much more popular than they 
are, but the reason is, I think, that many 
flower growers do not realize they exist, 
or that they are as inexpensive. 
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EDITORIALS 


“Wherefore by their fruits ye 
shall know them.” —JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with 
care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit 
than he could gain by the repe- 
tition of ten thousand prayers.” 

—ZOROASTER 


“I am convinced that one day 
God will ask us only what we 
are and what we do; not the 
name we give to our being and 
doing.” —GANDHI 


“I would not enter on my list 
of friends * * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon 
@ worm.” —COowPER 





Editor 


Madison Cooper, 
Calcium, N. Y,. 





The Cooper Plan 


Why Not Have Home Industries? 
A T a recent convention of the hardware trade, a 


speaker stated that the home work-shop had been 

the salvation of the retail hardware business. This 
statement may well set us to thinking. A very large num- 
ber of people have purchased small tools and are doing 
more work about their homes. There is also opportunity 
for the establishment of local shops to do repairing and 
work for others (where the necessary skill is available), in 
sheet metal, pipe fitting, blacksmithing, carpentry, or any 
of the trades. This may well be considered a part of 
THe Cooper PLAN; which, although based on_ soil- 
contact, may well comprehend the trades of manual 
dexterity and skill, when employed in country or suburban 
locations. 

We may well look toward a future wherein we will 
be interdependent, as a neighborhood, or as a village or 
town; and wherein many of the living conditions 
prevalent in pioneer times will return to us. One thing 
that comes to the simple mind of this Editor is that an 
old-fashioned flour mill, grinding loeal wheat into old- 
fashioned flour, could be made to do a business which 
would surprise its proprietor. Those who are ‘‘fed-up”’ 
on process flours will purchase the old-fashioned flour, 
(not quite so white in color, but with the real wheat 
flavor), and make home-made bread which we have been 
craving these many years. This is only one instance of 
what can be done in most any community. 

If my friend Henry Ford is right, that the cities will 
eventually be broken up, why not get at it and start 
breaking them up as promptly as possible, by establishing 
neighborhood, community, or village industries, which 
will be patronized not only by nearby home-owners, but 
by those from a distance; for it will be possible to build 
up a trade anywhere for a high quality of workmanship 
or product. 

Those who undertake to establish themselves in this 
way, must understand that it is necessary to start on an 
economical basis; that they must give attention to quality 
at all times; and that they must charge only a bare profit 
above actual cost. Under these conditions almost any 
business activity can be established almost anywhere. 


HE important principle back of this discussion is 
that people should teach themselves to think more 
independently; and to think more independently they 
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must live more independently, by adopting THE CooPER 
PLAN in one or more of its phases. Selling one’s labor, 
as labor, and buying all our needs in the form of the 
products of labor, may not be wasteful from an economical 
standpoint, but it is decidedly wasteful from an ethical 
or human standpoint. I mean that it is bad for any 
person to make a machine of himself or herself, selling 
labor which is specialized and concentrated on one little 
part of a big process. How much better to engage in 
many different activities under THE Cooper PLAN, and 
do many different things throughout the course of a year. 
How much better it is to make those things which we 
use (so far as possible) ; and how much more satisfaction 
and growth there is in it for the really independent and 
self-helpful person. 

It is not necessary or desirable that we go all the way 
back to the primitive lives of our ancestors, because there 
is no reason why we should give up the improvements 
which civilization has brought us. But it 1s of the utmost 
importance that we get back to the simple tdeas of our 
ancestors, so far as it relates to our habits of thought 
and our tastes for the really worthwhile things of life. 
Do not overlook the important fact that we are here to 
develop our natural faculties and endowments and not 
for the purpose of accumulating material rewards. 

So, friends, give this matter careful consideration ; and 
if I am wrong in any of the suggestions, deductions, 
or conclusions outlined in this short preachment, I wel- 
come criticism and analysis from those who think 
differently. As I see it, in no other way can we get back 
to True Progress, and to what might be called prosperity, 
than by living more within ourselves, and not by gaining 
increased purchasing power, which we hear so much about 
these days, and which subject I have before discussed in 
these columns. 


What Is Your Garden Behavior? 


N another page in this issue, Mrs. Garner, of Missouri, 

tells about her experience with garden visitors; and 
although she is a bit critical of her garden visitors, just 
note by the last sentence of her article that she is liberal- 
minded to the extent of suggesting that many of us are 
likely to misbehave when we visit the gardens of others; 
hence the question which is the title of this little preach- 
ment. 

It is mostly a question of lack of appreciation ;—just 
a question of selfishness on the part of many of us. We 
know that it is not right to visit the garden of another 
and talk about the good things we have at home, rather 
than about the good things which we have before us. 
We should forget our personal interests to the extent 
of omitting to discuss them when we are taking up the 
time of a friend in showing us about his premises. Con- 
centrate on the things you see and do not try to vision 
in comparison the excellence of your own things at home. 
This simple-minded Editor has been placed in the position 
of host, many a time, and he will admit to losing his 
3alanced Viewpoint on occasion. It is not easy for us 
to put up with behavior of garden visitors which is little 
less than insulting, to say nothing of lacking in apprecia- 
tion. 

When we visit the gardens of others, we should ask 
ourselves whether we are treating the owner with the 
same consideration we expect from others when we show 
them our gardens. Some visitors have such a faculty of 
appreciation, and such a fine way of showing it, that they 
are ideal guests. Others are so unappreciative, and crude 
in their methods of expression, that they are nothing 
but thorns in the flesh. We should direct our attention 
to the instructive points brought out by the article 
referred to. 
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A Primary Lesson in Finance 
OST people seem to think when the word ‘‘finance”’ 
or ‘‘financing’’ is used, that it involves some points 
or principles which are difficult of understanding by the 
average individual. Not so! We are all financiers, even 
though it may be on a small scale. 

A primary lesson on financing involves only the indi- 
vidual and his finanees. Consider, for instance, the wage- 
earner without any dependents. Such a person receives 
a definite amount of money each week or each month, 
and his problem is one of balancing the budget. He 
must (or should) keep his expenditures well within his 
income. How many do this? Not many, but that is 
somewhat of another story. 

Most people with a fixed income are not worried about 
how much they can save out of that income, be it large 
or small, but worry themselves chiefly in figuring out 
how they are going to spend it; and in figuring this out, 
they often plan on spending more than their income, or 
if they do not so plan they actually do spend more money 
for what they consider are necessities. The incomes of 
many people have been cut in half, of recent years, and 
one cannot see but that these people get along just as 
well. In fact, it may be stated that many get along better 
(in actual fact) than they did on double the income. 

But when we get into the subject of the wage-earner 
with dependents, the problem is much more complicated 
and involves discussion which we have not space for. 
The wage-earner with a wife and children, let us say, 
encounters financial problems which are much more than 
budgeting. The wife is often the buyer for the family, 
to a very large extent, and whether the wife is a good or 
bad financier, has much to do with the financial success 
of the family as a business enterprise. So the wage- 
earner in this case is somewhat handicapped and encount- 
ers financial problems which are often as difficult of 
solution as those experienced by some of the big cor- 
porations or banks. 

The great trouble with the average earner, whether 
salaried or wage, is that he has generally been taught 
to believe that he is entitled to everything that any- 
body has, regardless of income. In short, people every- 
where (almost) have been taught to believe that nothing 
is too good for them and that they are entitled to about 
everything that they want. This is a grave mistake! The 
man who cannot live within his income is an extravagant 
spendthrift; of course excepting extraordinary circum- 
stances and conditions. Many have no incomes at all 
these days, so this statement does not apply to men out 
of work or with practically no work, but to those who have 
enjoyed a continuation of employment and wages which 
have not been greatly reduced. 

The whole subject resolves itself down to a matter of 
simplifying one’s tastes. Let us start, for instance, with 
fashionable attire. This is the great extravagance these 
days, and a very large proportion of our people seem to 
feel that they must keep up with the times in the way 
of dress. Here is another grave mistake! In doing this 
one runs counter to good sense, and counter to best judg- 
ment as to what constitutes true living. Here again is 
another story which must be told at another time. 

This simple-minded Editor must admit he has not 
made out much of a case for primary financing, but it 
is a difficult problem at best. Boiled down to a few words, 
correct financing for the individual and the family means 
not only keeping within the income, but as well it means 
purchasing those things which are most essential, and 
the elimination or restriction of one’s desire for the high- 
priced, unnecessary things. 

Don’t forget that you must be a financier, no matter 
what your station in life. The only ones who are not 
real financiers are those who are in state institutions, 
where worry about income and outgo does not bother. 
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Help Train the Youngsters 


HERE is no better way of educating yourself than 

to help educate others, and in teaching the Young- 
sters to make Gardens and grow Flowers and Vegetables, 
you will incidentally teach yourself some things which 
you thought you knew before, but which you did not. 

Take for instance the Children’s Garden Department 
which goes into details of how to lay out, plan, cultivate, 
and eare for a garden. Those who have had much or 
little experience in gardening will do well to follow these 
details for their own guidance, at the same time getting 
the Children interested in the subject and assisting them 
in every possible way. 

These garden plans and details which Ruth Lee is 
working out, not only for the Children of an age from 
7 to 14 years, but for the Tiny Tots even younger, can 
also well be utilized for Public School work. Readers 
who are in touch with Schools, and Teachers of Schools, 
will do well to call Teachers’ attention to what THE 
FLOWER GROWER is doing in this line. We will be 
glad to send sample copies to Teachers, and there is a 
very special subscription rate to Teachers. 

Our Children’s Garden articles, now appearing in THE 
FLOWER GROWER each month, are really a part of 
THE Cooper PLAN. If we can interest the Children at 
an early age it will be easy to hold their interest and 
keep them in contact with the soil in their later years. 


Simplicity Better Than ‘‘Glass Beads” 


HIS simple-minded Editor has long been teaching the 
philosophy of simple living and the worthwhile 
things of life; and that this is appreciated by many 
readers is evidenced by many commendatory letters. 
Just now comes a letter from Minnesota, from which 
I quote the following: 


“All departments of THE FLOWER GROWER are inter- 
esting, as I have many kinds of flowers, as well as a huge 
vegetable garden, and small fruits; and so the departments 
cover a lot of things I want to know about. However, 
the practical gardening items never are valued more by me 
than the spirit of encouragement and good common-sense 
view of life that prevails through all the pages. 

“Times come in a person’s life when things are not as rosy 
as they might be, and those are the times when the homely 
philosophy of THE FLOWER GROWER comes in right handy. 

“Once someone wrote, ‘Man wants but little here below, 
nor wants that little long.’ ’Tain’t so. Man wants all he 
ean get, just as long as possible. Then along comes 
Editor Cooper and tells us how silly it is to be discon- 
tented because we haven’t a house full of GLASS BEADS.” 


‘‘Glass Beads’’ as used by this valued correspondent 
doubtless mean the things which make a show and have 
no real purpose in life; and surely the ‘‘Glass Beads’’ 
which we waste our time and effort in accumulating, have 
small value compared with the simple things which may 
be had with comparatively little effort, and which few 
of us really attempt to acquire. 


We all need as much encouragement as we can get 
in this materialistic age, when the chief philosophy of the 
great majority of our people consists of profit-making 
and acquisition. There are those in places of power who 
are beginning to see the light, and who do not hesitate 
to speak out plainly, that the accumulation of wealth 
has no place in the philosophy of life of the man who 
really knows the purpose of human life on earth. 


A good subject to ponder, friends, and keep with us 
continually, because ‘‘the chief business of life is living,’’ 
and we must study how to live in the best and most 
effective way, even though we may not have ‘‘A Housefull 
of Glass Beads.”’ 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











” 


‘6 HAT is most desired in an employee?” In talking with 

the head of one of America’s leading industries, a busi- 
ness man of my acquaintance asked the above question. The 
captain of industry replied: ‘Above every other qualification, 
conscientiousness. If a man has that he will be faithful, 
honest, loyal, and sincerely enthusiastic.” 


“Born in poverty,” are the three words that often start the 
biographies of our great men. 

Someone has said that men do their hardest work at the 
bottom of the ladder. The hardest time to save money is when 
the decision to save is being made. The successful business 
man looks back with satisfaction upon the struggles of his 
early poverty, which he parted from only because of a deter- 
minate: ambition to sueceed, backed with an indomitable will 
and a resignation to make the necessary sacrifices. 


Happiness does not come from the amount of what we have, 
it comes from what we enjoy. As “John Ploughman” said: 
“In some things the poor are better off than the rich; for if 
a poor man has to seek meat for his stomach, he is more likely 
to get what he is after, than a rich man who seeks a stomach 
for his meat.” 


Yes, there is such a thing as the aristocracy of poverty. 
Something new in the modern history of the world, I’ll admit. 
One does not in these days revere so much the memory of a 
rich ancestor as he does an honorable one. Some of our pres- 
ent-day barons of finance, whose methods of accumulation have 
recently been aired, have by marked antithesis helped materi- 
ally to perpetuate this new standard. 

To the American mind, at least, there is a sort of natural 
reverence that seemingly influences the measure of greatness 
we accord our heroes that made the climb from the depths of 
extreme poverty. And it is fitting that those who reached the 
pinnacle of fame through the greater struggle and conquered 
through the harder fight, be accorded the well-earned added 
honor. 

It is not only possible, but probable, that even as we revere 
our rail-splitters who became Lineolns, and our mule-drivers 
who became Garfields, and our train-boys who became Edisons; 
so may there come other self-made heroes into whose history 
will be written their early struggles against poverty, and the 
facet. proudly told of their having once dug and peddled sassa- 
fras root from house to house, or delivered their mother’s 
home-baked bread and doughnuts, to keep the big, bad wolf 
from entering the cottage door. 

Tue GuaD PHILOSOPHER 





Weather Conditions Control Insect Pests 


As this simple-minded Editor has pointed out from 
time to time, weather conditions are much more 
effective in controlling insect pests, than our various 
poisons, sprays, and man-made agencies. That, of course, 
is a rather bald-headed statement, because it does not 
specify, but what I mean to say is that we should not 
rely too much on artificial control of insect pests. 

Comes to hand just now a bulletin from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, under the title, ‘‘Climate has 
Controlled Insect Pests in Several Sections this Season.”’ 
When a bulletin with such a title comes direct from our 
national seat of government, it seems to be pretty good 
proof that I have been on the right track in advising 


people to not depend too much on artificial insect pest 
control. 


The point is that some people who have gardens and 
grow plants, ete., give altogether too much attention to 
the artificial things in connection with same, and give 
too little attention to the principles governing plant 
growth, and especially the effect of climate thereon. Low 
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Winter temperatures are a very effective means of con- 
trolling insect pests generally. Up here in Northern New 
York, for instance, we are free of many of the pests which 
bother gardeners further South. Take as an instance 
Gladiolus Thrips, which have caused a lot of worry during 
the past three years, and which even during 1933 were 
very destructive in some sections: Thrips certainly 
chewed my Glads during 1931 and 1932, but I did not 
have a Thrip in 1933. At least if I did have any, they 
were not in evidence. No Thrips winter over on my 
bulbs because I hold them at a low temperature; and 
apparently weather conditions were not suitable here for 
the propagation of Thrips in 1933. I am just as certain 
that there will be no Thrips in 1934, because we have 
already had weather conditions which will put many 
pests out of business for at least several years to come. 


The present Winter over practically the entire North 
American Continent, has given such record-breaking low 
temperatures that it is safe to say that the great increase 
in insect pests during the past few years has been 
effectively checked; and the threat of a great insect 
menace, which our scientists have pointed out, need not 
now be seriously considered for several years to come. 
Here I am trying to talk scientific stuff when I make no 
claims of being a scientist, but I do claim to have some 
faculties of observation, and what I have said here is 
based on observation and not on scientific study. 





Human Contacts Valuable 


ITHOUT wishing to under-value the contacts of 

sociability, it may be stated that some people over- 
do a good thing, and this little sketch is not to decry 
human contacts but rather to explain their value when 
properly balanced. 


Many people are so absorbed in business or perhaps 
in their own selfish affairs that they do not contact their 
fellows sufficiently to counteract that tendency toward 
too much introspection which occurs when we live too 
much within ourselves. In the early days when neigh- 
bors were few and far between, the visit from a neighbor 
was an event of importance Now-a-days, there is prob- 
ably too much in the way of neighborly talks, or gossip, 
and a large amount of time is thus wasted. 


One should gauge the value of human contact and 
understand its necessity. At the same time, as above 
suggested, one should not overdo a good thing. It is 
easily possible to depend so on one’s fellows that even 
ordinary straight thinking is not possible except as one 
is engaged in conversation. This is not as it should be. 
The man who is continually in the presence of his kind, 
loses the ability of clear thinking which only comes from 
comparative solitude. There are many people in the 
world today who are so much in society that they are 
continually under a nervous tension and never have time 
to even take stock of themselves even in the most simple 
way. They do not sense the fact that too much contact 
with their fellows is as destructive to The True Educa- 
tion and real advancement in a spiritual way, and as an 
individual, as is too much living by one’s self. 

The selfish life where an individual considers himself 
first and almost exclusively, and only others as they are 
necessary to his existence, is the other extreme. 


This little preachment is, therefore, friends, to eall 
attention to the unwisdom of extremes in the social life 
of the human animal. Man’s nature demands friend- 
ships and a contact with his kind; but this should not be 
to the exclusion of the necessary self-contemplation 
which gives an ability to think and work independently. 


Just apply to this that Balanced Viewpoint of which 
I have been telling you these many months. 
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Beating the Depression 


HILE hunting in the foothills of 

the Allegheny Mountains in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, at the close of a hard 
day’s travel I came upon a rough cabin 
built from saplings, with a huge fire- 
place made of nature-rough stone, with 
the light gleaming from a_ spotless 
window. 

I could not resist the temptation of 
rapping on the door, which was answered 
at onee, by a man past middle age, who 
heartily invited me to enter. As I 
stepped inside, I noticed a great Yule 
Log burning on the hearth, which lent 
charm and comfort, such as I had never 
seen before. As he pulled up a com- 
fortable rustic chair before the hearth, 
I said to him “What do you have here?” 

The man answered, “This is my method 
of beating the depression, when after 
two years of searching for work, Mother 
and I came here, and bought five acres 
of this slash land.” 

At this his wife came forward and 
greeted me cheerfully, saying, “This has 
been the most pleasant year of our mar- 
ried life.” 

“T came out here and built this rough 
eabin out of rough stone and saplings, 
then I bought a few goats, and from their 
milk I make cheese, of which I have never 
enough to supply the demand. In the 
Summer I raise vegetables to feed the 


goats during the Winter. From the 
farmers roundabout, during the busy 


season, I get work enough to provide 
hay also for the goats in Winter, and to 
buy feed for a dozen hens. 

“The eggs and cheese keeps us in 
ready cash, for as you see our living 
expenses are very small. We have water 
from the mountains, and fuel from the 
woods, and with all kinds of vegetables, 
eggs, cheese, and milk, we have very little 
to buy and are able to lay up a small 
amount against a rainy day.” 


Kate Wiuuiams, (Penna.) 





“Neglected Flowers” 
[_ UTHER BURBANK was once heard 


to say that every weed is only a ne- 
glected flower. After spending more time 
thinking of the statement, I am_ sur- 
prised at the weight it carries. There 
are very few of each communities’ local 
weeds that are not cultivated carefully 
in other sections of the country as 
cherished flowering plants. 

A number of years ago, while visiting 
in Illinois, a relative with a great deal 
of pride showed us a weak, spindling 
stalk of Euphorbia Variegata (Snow- 
on-the-Mountain) growing in her flower 
garden. We could scarcely suppress a 
smile; and she was surprised to learn 
that the plant grows wild here in our 
Nebraska lanes and pastures. She had 
worked hard trying to provide proper 
moisture and soil conditions for this 
tiny plant of hers; while here the plant 
grows to a height of two or more feet, 
in the dryest of clay soils. 

A neighbor woman tells me that a 
visitor of her’s wrote back to home folks 
in glee, telling them that she could send 
them Buffaloe Burr plants, slips, or 
seeds as they grew wild to the point of 

















A glimpse of Woodland Scenery in the Blue Hill section of Milton, Massachusetts 


Running Water in the Springtime 


BY 


Running water in the Springtime— 
O the magic of it all! 

Tender memories awaken 

As I hear its urgent call; 

For it takes me back to childhood, 
Brings the meadow brook to me 
Where on boats of broken dead-wood 
I sent cargoes out to sea. 


JAMES COURTENAY 


CHALLIS 


I can yet recall the rapture 

That possessed my childish heart 
As I put them in the current, 
Watched them bob around and start 
On their voyage to the ocean 

Till they faded from my sight; 
Then reluctantly went homeward 
But to dream of them at night. 


fee 


This woman’s 
Buffaloe Burr 


being a nuisance here. 
friend had wanted a 
for a house plant. 

The Datura listed in all the catalogs 
is only an educated form of our Jimson 
Weed, which grows abundantly in old 
feed-lots and hog pens. The leaves have 
a disagreeable odor, and the taste of 
milk is horrible if cows are allowed 
to pasture on the plants. 

The Trumpet Vine, which we Nebras- 
kans purchase to plant on our trellises, 
grows in wild profusion along the steep 
banks bordering the railroads through 


Running water in the Springtime! 
I shall never grow so old 

That its magic will not lure mé 

On my heart-strings have a hold. 
But of this I feel quite certain: 
When my ship comes in—ahoy! 

It will be one of the many 

That I sent out when a boy. 


Missouri. 

The Water Hyacinth, which we in 
the North are glad to seeure for our 
pools for 25e per plant, is a rank weed 
in the Southern rivers and the Govern- 
ment has already spent many thousands 
of dollars trying to clear this plant 
from the waterways. 

Zach person can think of many plants 
which are weeds in their own garden 
but have been bred up to a marketable 
plant which may even be considered 
rare in other countries. 


Heten E. Ruyte, (Neb.) 
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Garden Club Plant Auction 


HIS is the time of the year when 

everyone is growing small plants from 
seed to plant out doors as soon as dan- 
ger of frost is past. By the last of 
March, many seedlings are just the right 
height to be used in a Plant Auction at 
the next Garden Club Meeting. 

Each member will probably be raising 
some varieties of flowers. The ordinary 
package of seed produces far too many 
plants for the average gardener’s use. 
Take the plants you do not want or need 
to the Club Meeting. The Leader of the 
Meeting acts as Auctioneer, and begins 
with her own supply of extra plants, by 
offering so many of a named variety for 
sale to the highest bidder. The Club Mem- 
bers then bid, using certain numbers of 
their own plants in exchange. When the 
auctioneer exhausts her supply and gets 
in ‘exchange what she wants, each Club 
Member, in turn, takes the stand and so 
gets rid of all of her own extra plants. It 
brings a great deal of spirit into the Meet- 
ing and gives each member a chance to 
possess a large variety of plants. 

The list of Annuals given below are best 
for starting early and usable for such a 
meeting. 

There are some annuals which do not 
transplant well, and should be avoided in 
this tvpe of exchange. Among them are 
the Mignonette, Calendula, Poppy, and 
Cosmos. 
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Suggestions for garden elub activities 
and garden club programs will be con- 
tinued throughout the year, and it is our 
hope to make the garden club feature of 
THE FLOWER GROWER a very helpful one. 
Garden clubs need inspiration whieh will 
keep something new before them at all 
times, so that interest will be concentrated, 
and the value of the club as a dispenser 
of information, fully appreciated at all 
times. 
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Building and Operating a Portable Cold Frame 


BY EARL L. WEBB, ( Mich.) 


COLD frame that may be set up 
A and taken down easily and quickly 

is often very convenient. It can 
be placed over a bed of Tulips to start 
them off early in the Spring, or over some 
choice flowers in the Fall where a little 
protection on an occasional frosty night 
will extend the blooming period a month 
or more. It ean be taken down and 
stored during the Summer months, or set 
up in some out of the way place for 
starting perennials. 

My frames are 12” high in front and 
18” in back. This may seem a little high, 
but I have found that although a higher 
frame has a tendency toward shading the 
plants more, they store up a larger 
amount of warmth during the daytime, 
and there is not so much chance of in- 
jury by frost at night. 

I bought 114” dressed lumber which is 
actually about 1” thick. The front was 
made of a 12” board, and the ends and 
back of a 12” and a 6” board. The wedge 
shaped pieces in the ends can be made by 
sawing one 6” board diagonally. 

I started out by eutting the front and 
rear boards to length. For a three-sash 
frame as shown in the sketch, this length 
was made 8’-11”, or one inch less than 
the combined width of the sash. It is a 
good idea to make the frame slightly 
smaller than the sash, both in length and 
width, as this will make it more conven- 
ient to get hold of the sash for raising 
or moving them. 

After the front and rear boards were 
cut to length, I nailed the cleats on, pieces 
of 2” x 4” on the back and lighter mate- 
rial, about 1” x 3” on the front board. 
The end cleats were set back the amount 
of the thickness of the lumber used. This 
allows for the front and back to lap over 
the ends as shown in the illustration. 

* The cleats on the end boards were made 
of about 1” x 3”, and were set back the 
proper distance to miss the cleats in the 
front and rear boards. A study of the 
accompanying sketch will show how this 
was done. A warning might be added 
here that when nailing the cleats on the 
end boards, be sure and make one right 
and the other left hand. After removing 
the cleats from one of the ends after they 


were nailed and clinched on, when I was 
making my frames, I determined to go 
slower from then on. 

When the cleats were all nailed on, I 
set the boards up in their proper relation 
to each other, using a square to check up 
on the corners, and fastened them together 
with common screen door hooks and eyes, 
using two to each corner. 

After the frame was all hooked to- 
gether, I marked it off and eut notches 
to take the sash bars or spreaders. 

These were made of 1” x 3” material 
long enough to project over an inch or 
two on each side. I nailed little blocks 
on the under side of these spreaders so 
that they would come just inside of the 
front and the back boards. These spread- 
ers were not nailed, but merely laid in 
place. The little blocks keep them from 
shifting. This is shown in the illustration. 

As I did this in a part of my basement 
that wasn’t being used, I gave the frame 
a couple coats of white paint while it was 
still set up. 

When assembling a frame of this type 
in the garden, a small block placed under 
each corner will overcome the irregularity 
of the ground and allow it to be set up 
properly. 

I have some of the th -*-sash frames 
of this type and also some ~r sash, 
and I have found that where as a 
frame is needed, that for a portable frame, 
the four-sash, or twelve-foot length, is 
the most economical; because if larger, 
they are too unwieldy to handle easily. 
This applies only to those who find that 
the three-sash frame as described in this 
article is not large enough. 

Wherever I have mentioned sash in the 
above, I have referred to the regulation 
hot bed sash, 3’ x 6’. Of course a frame 
of this type could just as easily be 
adapted to any size sash. 

An item of interest at this time, that I 
read a long time ago and have found to 
work out well, is that of putting a lan- 
tern in the cold frzme when there is dan- 
ger of a cold snap. 

A lantern to every two or three 
will keep out frost even where the 
perature temporarily reaches zero. 


Ear L. Wess, (Mich.) 
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Germination of Difficult Seeds 


| HAVE been growing flower plants 
from seed for the last several years, 
having planted about 1200 packets 
covering about every variety that one 
could desire for the garden or rockery. 
I always had good results from the 
easier kinds, Delphinium, Gaillardia, 
Coreopsis, ete., but when it came to 
Primules and Saxifrages the results were 
far from satisfactory. The trouble was 
in keeping the seed bed sufficiently moist 
without injuring the tiny seedlings and 
without keeping the surface so wet that 
they would damp off. This Spring we 
tried out a method that was most satis- 
factory, both from results obtained and 
labor involved. 


We built a box of rough lumber 4 ft. 
long x 3 ft. wide and 6 inches deep. 
This box we had lined with a good grade 
of galvanized iron to make it waterproof. 
In one corner we made a hole about 34 
inch in diameter and fitted a plug for it, 
from a piece of wood. Four feet above 
the center of the box (it need not be this 
exact distance) we fashioned a ridge pole 
by serewing uprights to either end of 
box. We then made two frames 4 ft. 
long x 3 ft. wide which we covered with 
Cello-Glass. These frames were secured 
to the ridge pole across box and the other 
end rested on the sides of the box itself. 
A slat frame made with lath, spaced the 
width of the lath apart, was set at the 
open end which happened to face the 
South, so that the sun would not be too 
strong inside. 


We were now ready for planting the 
seed. We always plant in small flats 
about 6 x 8 inches and 3 inches deep. 
These flats get about 44 inch of drainage 
material in the bottom (small gravel, 
broken pots, buckwheat coal, ete.) and 
are then filled with a well-sifted mixture 
of 1 part loam, 1 part sharp sand, 1 
part peat moss. After filling to within 
a half inch of the top the mixture is 
leveled and then sterilized by a liberal 
soaking with boiling water from the 
sprinkling can. We usually let stand 
until the next day, when we plant. We 
mix the seed with a little sand and 
scatter it in rows across the box. We do 
not make a furrow but sow on. the level 
surface, after which we cover with sand 
according to the size of the seed, usually 
only deep enough to cover the seed. This 
covering of sand is applied with a flour 
sifter and is then firmed down and the 
flats are placed in the box mentioned 
above. 


We sow our seed early in March, or 
even in February, and give it the benefit 
of all the snow that falls, taking care 
however to protect it from hard driving 
rains. As soon as watering becomes 
necessary we plug the hole in the bottom 
of the box and run enough water in the 


box with the hose to bring the level of . 


the water about 14 inch below the level 
of the soil in the flats. We allow the 
water to remain until the surface of the 
soil is seen to be wet, when the plug is 
pulled and the water drains out. The 
seedlings can be kept in this box along 
with the ungerminated seed until they 
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Our Experience With Garden Visitors 


BY MRS. J. H. GARNER, (Mo.) 


EARLY as we love our gardens 
iD and prodigally as we are willing 

to spend our strength in their be- 
half during the Summer months, I wonder 
if there is not a certain sense of relief 
when at last the dread frost has laid low 
our late-autumn beauties and we can be- 
gin to clean up in preparation for the 
wonderful garden we expect to have next 
year. Hope certainly “springs eternal” 
in the breast of the true gardener, and if 
the season has proved disappointing we 
are eager to close it up and to have 
another chance next year. 
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Children are especially fond of running 
up and down winding paths and little 
stone stairways, but often their apprecia- 
tion of good features is keen, and it is 
refreshing to hear their positive state- 
ments of their preferences, and why, 
with all the details. 


A Summer’s quota of garden visitors 
without dogs would be most unusual, but 
when they are accompanied by masters 
or mistresses of character, the garden has 
a fair chance to escape without serious 
damage. 

The thoughtless visitor who leaves her 
ear parked in the driveway while she 
strolls about the grounds, making it diffi- 
eult for members of the family or other 
visitors to make exit or entrance, would 
arouse resentment were it not for the fact 
that she usually hastens to correct and 


In the interval before we begin to 
make specifie plans for another year, we 
ean, perhaps, draw a long breath and in- 
dulge in a period of retrospect. How 
many worthwhile friends we have made 
through the medium of the garden last 


year and in the years before! Garden apologize for her error, showing thus that 
visiting becomes increasingly popular her “heart is in the right place.” 


each year, and it is amazing how fast the 
word of some unusual garden feature 
passes about. 


Gardeners who sell their surplus plants 
are sometimes a bit nettled by the as- 
sumption on the part of some visitors or 
customers that everything about the place 
is for sale; also by people dashing in and 
honking importantly, expecting the 
owners of the place to come running to 
wait on them. 


The ways of garden visitors are many 
and varied. By far the largest class is 
composed of those who are attracted by 
whatever is making a splash of color 
at the time; but without alighting from 
their cars, drive out without seeing any- 


. A pathetic garden visitor is the woman 
thing else. 


who doesn’t drive her own ear, and must 
hurry breathlessly through, bestowing 
only desultory glances here and there, the 
while she keeps her ear attuned for the 
klaxon sounded by an impatient hus- 
band, son, or daughter. 


Then there are those who walk through 
the paths, seldom looking to right or left, 
but discoursing volubly on divers’ sub- 
jects quite foreign to gardening. 


No less disconcerting to the gardener, 
is the visitor who shrieks eestatically and 
with impartiality over everything, from 
the sickly greenish-white Columbine that 
has been marked for destruction as soon 
as time is available, to the bed of choice 
Roses, the gardener’s pride. This visitor 
is the one who usually demands, “Does it 
bloom all Summer?” As we bid goodby 
to such eallers, we smile and say to our- 
selves, “She’s a dear, but she doesn’t know 
gardens—or gardeners.” 


Another class of visitors,—and they are 
the salt of the earth,—are able to appre- 
ciate what the gardener has tried to do, 
even though it may not be wholly in ac- 
cord with their own ideas. Some may not 
eare for quantities of rock or built up 
features, but this need not prevent recog- 
nition of good work along that line by 
those who find pleasure in such things. A 
garden that does not express the indi- 
viduality of its owner has fallen short of 
accomplishing its purpose, and efforts 
made with sincerity merit at least respect- 
ful and sympathetic consideration, if not 
hearty acclaim. . 


Another type forget to look at the 
flowers in our garden, in their enahusiasm 
for describing in detail the layout of and 
varieties found in their gardens at home. 

Still others, purporting to be athirst 
for plant information, hurl questions in 
such rapid sueeession that the gardener 
is rarely able to wedge in an answer be- 
tween queries. 


Nowhere is a “Balanced Viewpoint” 
more essential than when we are viewing 
other people’s gardens. Suppose we ask 
ourselves, “What kind of garden visitors 
are we?” 








are ready to transplant. Watering is 
usually done about twice a week, but it 
varies according to conditions. 


flower pots can be used instead of flats. 
We believe that one advantage of the 
gable roof is that it allows a free circu- 
lation of air over the seed flats and tends 
to prevent damping off. If more room 
is wanted in the box the more advanced 
seedlings can be set out under lath 
frames, made like the one described above 
and arranged in the manner of a gable 
similar to the one over the box. They 
are best watered however by setting 
them back in the box and soaking them 
from below. 


M. E. YounkKEN, (Penna.) 


This method may seem like a lot of 
work but once in operation it is the 
easiest and the most satisfactory method 
we have ever tried. We had the best 
kind of results this Spring, getting 
germination with several different saxi- 
fragas, Primulas and other things which 
we had failed with in the past. The 
measurements given can be changed to 
suit the individual requirements. Small 
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Getting an Early Start with the Glads 


BY E. F. 


APPY indeed is the true Gladiolus 

Fan, when the first buds of Gladi- 

olus appear. Especially is this true 
if the lot of bulbs are from some mixture 
whose names or colors are not definitely 
known; or, if it is some new variety which 
has been dreamed of for a long while,— 
at last to be realized. 

The desire for early flowers possesses 
us all. The man in the Northern States 
yearns for the time to come when the first 
Glad will bloom; likewise is that true with 
those of us who live in the Southern 
States. Now, it is quite easy to make this 
desire come true, and here is how I have 
had flowers several weeks earlier than my 
neighbors for the past several years: 

I start them indoors in small “pots” 
made from the neat little paraffined 
drinking cups which can be purchased for 
about ten cents per dozen at the Ten 
Cent Store, or from some Mail Order 
House. I find that the most convenient 
size is 3 inches high by 21 ,inches across 
at the top. The green shade of color is 
the most attractive and blends with the 
green of the Glads when they begin to 
grow. 

Make a hole in the center of each eup- 
bottom, with any sharp pointed instru- 
ment,—the little round, pointed “meat 
sticks,” which ean be had in almost any 
market, are ideal, and will punch a dozen 
cups (stacked) quite easily. A little peat- 
moss in the bottom keeps the soil from 
falling through. Mix a bit of sand with 


Do Glads Revert? 


Kk’ GLADS ean and do revert, it hap- 

pens so rarely that one does not need 
to give it a second thought. Glads do 
produce sports,—new varieties, different 
from the parent bulb or variety,—as in 
the case of Dr. Elkins from Pendleton; 
and they also produce double flowers, as 
I found after I eut out the side “eyes” 
(sprouts) from the bulbs, and a well- 
known lavender produced as many as 
eleven segments. (Wilbrink, one year, 
hada salmon-pink top segment.) 

In 1926, I was presented with a bulb 
of a well-known white variety, from an 
originator who sends out nothing but 
top-notch varieties. Instead of the beau- 
tiful, lily-like blooms I was expecting, a 
small, poor white, with inferior mark- 
ings, was produced. The next year, 
among choice mixed varieties, a queer- 
looking blotched variety appeared which 
had not been present the year before. 

I had not thought, until this minute, 
that they might have been sports—but 
not good ones. If so, when a variety 
produces another variety as good as 
itself or better, it may be called a sport, 
but if not so good, a reversion. 

As has been pointed out before now, 
when a collection of varieties deterio- 
rates, leaving only one sort or color, it 
may be that the others have simply died 
out, leaving the hardier or more fortunate. 

BENJAMIN Keecu, (N. Y.) 


MILLER, (Arkansas) 


ordinary good soil and put bulb about 
34 of an inch under the surface. Keep 
soil moist and pots in well-lighted place 
from the very first, for the roots seem to 
form quite rapidly without the necessity 
of a dark room. 

Give plenty of fresh air for a few days 
before setting out in the open ground, 
else they will be a bit tender and easily 
broken by the wind. 

To remove from pots without disturbing 
the roots ;—water well, then press upward 
on bottom of pot; or, if this does not 
work easily, simply break the rim of the 
cup at the place where sides are joined, 
and the whole cup opens easily from top 
to bottom. Set plants at the regular 
depth in ground. 

I had plants more than one-foot high 
to set out at planting time this past 
Spring. They flowered far ahead of the 
others of same varieties. I crossed num- 
bers of these early flowers for seed, and 
secured almost five times as many seed as 
I did the previous year from the regular 
plantings. These seed matured early 
enough, that I planted some of them. The 
warm weather caused them to germinate 
quickly, and I have about 100 nice healthy 
bulbs varving from 3/16th of an inch up 
to 14 ineh in size. A majority of them 
are above 14 inch in size. These will be 
planted at the regular time, since they will 
have had their “rest” period. Incidentally, 
by this method I have “gained” a year’s 
time in the producing of bulbs from seed. 


Heating Bulbs Brings Early Glad 
Bloom 
XPERIMENTS conducted at the Iowa 


State College, Ames, Iowa, gave some 
very positive results when 40 varieties of 
Gladioli were subjected to a temperature 
of 86 degrees for a period of about two 
weeks before planting. The experiment 
proved beyond a doubt that heating re- 
sulted in increasing the vegetative activ- 
ity of the bulbs, as the sprouts appeared 
much earlier, and matured bloom was pro- 
duced several days in advance of the un- 
treated bulbs. 

This idea of subjecting Gladiolus bulbs 
to comparatively high temperatures imme- 
diately before planting is worthy of care- 
ful trial by those who plant in the open 
and want early flowers. 

A further suggestion is to plant on a 
southern slope, to make trenches for 
planting rather shallow and to only cover 
the bulbs an inch with earth, to give the 
sun opportunity to start plant growth 
quicker. 

There is here a place for the exercise 
of considerable judgment on the part of 
the experimenters, and a bit of testing for 
comparative results would be desirable. 

It is suggested further that a shorter 
period of heating at a little higher tem- 
perature might accomplish the same or 
even better results, and that a long time 
under high temperature may be unneces- 
sary. 
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New Double Nasturtiums 


(Subject of front cover illustration) 


The beautiful reproduction of the 
Double Nasturtiums, produced by the 
Floradale Farms, Lompoe, California, 
operated by W. Atlee Burpee Company, 
Philadelphia, used as the front cover 
illustration of this issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower, is through the kindness of the 
Burpee Company. 

This new Nasturtium was selected from 
nearly 40,000 crosses made between the 
variety Golden Gleam and all the colors 
of the dwarf single Nasturtiums. 

Originally it was the intention of the 
Burpee Company to start distribution of 
these Double Hybrids a year from now, 
but the Fordhook Farms of Doylestown, 
Pa., rushed the production of seed so 
that a sufficient crop has been secured to 
market the seed this Spring. A_ full 
description of this strain of Nasturtiums 
appears in the new Burpee annual. 


_ Use of Hotbed and Coldframe 


HE amateur gardener who wishes to 

get an early start with annual flowers 
and vegetables should use a hotbed or 
coldframe. A coldframe is sufficient for 
annuals in most parts of the country. 
Vegetables do better in hotbeds, although 
a few can be grown in coldframe if not 
wanted too early. 

A combination of hotbed and coldframe 
treatment is still better. The seeds are 
sown in the hotbed and transplanted to 
the coldframe as soon as they can be 
handled. This takes care of hot weather 
vegetables such as tomatoes, peppers and 
sweet potatoes; also plants which require 
a cool season and an early start such as 
cabbage and head lettuce. Other possi- 
bilities are egg plants, melons, cucumbers, 
and lima beans. 

A Hotbed is a low, covered frame 
heated artificially by fermenting horse or 
mule manure, or hot air, hot water, or 
electric coils. 

A Coldframe is similar to a Hotbed ex- 
cept no artificial heat is used. It is made 
on the surface of the ground and depends 
on the sun for heat. 

Sometimes vegetables not to be trans- 
planted, are first sown in a coldframe and 
then later the frame is removed, leaving 
the vegetables undisturbed. 

A Hotbed or Coldframe ean be con- 
structed inexpensively by using a cellu- 
lose material for covering, instead of ordi- 
nary window glass. This kind of material 
does not break like glass or tear like cloth, 
and withstands hail, rain and wind, and 
‘an be easily cut with scisssors. 

On page 110 will be found some infor- 
mation on the construction of a portable 
coldframe, which may be interesting in 
connection with the brief information on 
the handling of hotbed and coldframe as 
suggested above. One of the first steps 
toward advanced gardening is acquiring 
knowledge of the uses of a hotbed and a 
coldframe, and this is one of the subjects 
that the advanced gardener should become 
proficient in. The many uses of the eold- 
frame especially have been discussed in 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER from 
vear to year, and those who have a file 
may find it interesting to look up infor- 
mation by means of the indexes. 
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Early Flowers for Northern Gardens 


BY ETHEL 
ROM the last Chrysanthemum of 
Autumn to the first Snowdrop of 
Spring is, here in Northern New 

England, a matter of five or more months. 

When the snow lies deep on our garden 

beds, the only blossoms to cheer the dark 

days of Winter are those that open in 
earefully-tended window gardens, and for 

a time after the calendar informs us that 

Spring is here, the outdoor beds and 

borders are rather bare and uninteresting 

for a time, unless so planned as to include 
plants that are early-blooming and hardy. 

Yet it is possible to have a goodly show- 

ing in the garden at this season by grow- 

ing the bulbs and perennials mentioned 
below. 
BULBS 


While Snowdrops and Crocuses bloom 
bravely on, even though the ground 
freezes nightly and snowdrifts still linger 
in the pine forests, neither these nor 
Hyacinths and early Tulips, which ap- 
pear just a little later, are good bouquet 
material, charming as they may appear in 
the garden. But ere April has passed, 
the large trumpet Daffodils—Emperor, 
Empress, Golden Spur, and King Alfred, 
are gaily nodding in the Spring breezes, 
to be followed shortly by the Incompara- 
bilis or medium-trumpet Nareissi in many 
varieties, some of the better known of 
which are: Sir Watkin, White Lady, and 
Evangeline. 

Mrs. Langtry, an old variety of bright 
primrose-yellow, is especially prolifie of 
bloom and is valuable as are most of this 
class, for naturalizing. 

Before these earlier blossoms have 
faded, many different sorts of Poets Nar- 
cissus are beginning to open. They have 
white perianths surrounding short cups 
of erimson or searlet, and will last longer 
if growing in shade of shrubbery or 
buildings, as they are easily injured if 
exposed to the noonday sun. 

Last of the family, the beautiful, 
fragrant Alba Plena Odorata, blooms late 
in May, with the glorious Darwin Tulips, 
and combines well with the brighter-hued 
flowers in wreaths and bouquets for 
Memorial Day. 

All these bulbs are perfectly hardy in 
a rigorous ¢limate; Nareissus increase 
rapidly, a single bulb producing a clump 
which should be divided and reset every 
third or fourth year. 

Tulips should be taken up each year 
after the foliage has faded, and reset in 
October; even with good eare the bulbs 
gradually diminish in size, so that it is 
necessary to purchase some new bulbs 
every Fall. 





PERENNIALS 

One of the earliest flowers of Spring is 
Arabis Alkina, its dainty sprays of snow- 
white blossoms almost hiding the attrac- 
tive gray-green foliage in mid-April if 
the season is normal. This is readily 
grown from seed, which, if sown in early 
Summer, will produce good plants for 
next season’s blooming. 

This is a good plant for the rock 
garden, as also is Alyssum Saxatile, an- 


MACE, 


(Maine) 
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compact clusters of snow-white flowers 
remain in bloom a long time, making it 
an excellent bedding plant. For some 


reason this Hesperis appears to be little 
known: as, of more than twenty catalogs 





SPRING,—That means Wild Flowers, 





(Photo by F. Pollard) 
of Ontario’s 





and here are some 


blooms that make Spring colorful for such as can go afield; HEPATICA 


other perennial having gray-green leaves, 
and clusters of small bright-yellow 
flowers which cover the plant and justify 
the name by which it is commonly known, 
—‘Basket of Gold.” 

A beautiful companion to Arabis and 
Alyssum is the pale-blue Phlox Divari- 
cata. Native to some parts of the United 
States, it is one of the gems of the early 
garden here in New England. 

Late in April, Primula Elatior or 
Polyanthus, unclose umbels of red and 
gold flowers which last for a month or 
more in the cool, damp weather of early 
Spring. Primula seeds germinate rather 
tardily, but the plants may be increased 
by separating the clumps into small divi- 
sions after the blooming season. Each 
of these divisions, if set in good soil in a 
partly shaded situation, will have at- 
tained the size of the parent plant in a 
few months. 

Myosotis, or Forget-Me-Not, is an in- 
dispensable Spring flower, and the Alpes- 
tris varieties come in pink and white as 
well as the better-known blue. 

Cheiranthus Allioni, the Siberian Wall- 
flower, has come into favor in recent 
vears and merits all the praise it receives. 
Its glowing flowers of deepest-orange, 
brighten the spot where it grows from 
May until frost, if kept from seeding. 

A related plant, Cheiranthus Linifolius, 
is not so often seen, but is well worth a 
trial. Its fragrant lilac flowers form a 
pleasing contrast when grown with C. Al- 
lioni. Both these plants are biennial, 
and seed should be sown the preceding 
July to have plants ready to bloom in 
May. 

While Hesperis Matronalis, the Sweet 
Rocket or Damis Violet of olden times, 
blooms here a little too late for use on 
Memorial Day, another variety, Hesperis 
Nivea, comes two weeks earlier, and its 


received in 1933, I find it offered in two. 

The intermediate Iris; Helga, pale- 
yellow, Freya, lavender, and Ingeborg, 
white; also the old favorite Iris Floren- 
tina come at the end of May; after which 
gardens of the North know no lack of 
flowers until the frosts of Autumn lay 
them low, and the time has come for set- 
ting of bulbs whose blossoms glorify next. 





A Unique Floral Design 
(> reading Mrs. Frank Barrett’s arti- 


cle in a recent number, I was re 
minded of a very attractive design made 
by an acquaintance and which won prizes 
wherever it was exhibited. With sticks 
and wire she constructed the skeleton 
frame of a small cottage, with windows, 
door, and chimney. This was placed in 
a box of soil large enough to give a space 
of five or six inches all round. She then 
sowed Maurandia seed at the base of the 
little cottage, which soon germinated and 
the vines covered the cottage like Ivy. 
Around the edge of the box she had 
Kenilworth Ivy, which formed a border, 
hanging over the sides of the box and 


covering the ground around the little 
cottage. Maurandia is a delicate little 


vine, with small flowers like Snapdragons. 

One might vary the design by con- 
structing ruined  eastles, cathedrals, 
churches, arches, and other architectural 
features, which Maurandia will soon cover 
with a mantle of living green. One ad- 
vantage of this kind of decoration is 
that it will last for months, if given ordi- 
nary care such as watering, pinching off 
dead leaves, and giving an occasional 
spraying to wash off dust. Maurandia 
and Kenilworth Ivy are shade-loving 
plants and do well on the poreh or in the 
window. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, (Southern New York) 


March brings the gold-dust to the sallow 
And cresses to the runnells shallow ; 
Gold kingeups to the marshy hollows 
And swallows. 
—NorA HOprer. 


OW that the cold, dark days of 
N Winter are over, and the birds 
come North again, make provi- 

sion for feeding the earliest arrivals 


while their natural food is still searee. 
Birds sco fed are likely to become quite 


tame and to nest in your garden, and 
they and their progeny will rid it of 


many thousands of insect pests during the 
season. Make friends with the birds and 
enjoy their songs and valuable aid in 
your garden. 


See that all plans for the season’s work 
are completed and outlined in a_ book 
kept for the purpose. Have all seeds that 
are to be used on hand for it is now time 
to sow seeds in frames or in flats in- 
doors. Sowings of lettuce and radishes 
may be made in hotbeds, also of cabbage 
and celery that is to be hardened next 
month and later set out for early crops. 
If the weather is favorable and the 
ground warm and dry enough to be 
worked properly, seeds of the early vari- 
ety of peas may be planted in the open 
and also seeds of sweet peas that are so 
desirable for cut flowers. 





For early seedlings, start in the green- 
house hotbed or in the window garden 
seeds of flowers and vegetables. By this 
the gardener may have flowers and veg- 
tables much earlier than it would be 
possible if the sowing is delayed until 
it is safe to sow in the open. If flats 
(shallow boxes) are used, firm the soil 
well, especially around the edges of the 
flat, and see that the surface is quite level, 
with no depressions that may gather too 
much water. Sow the seeds in well-de- 
fined rows so that even when they are 
very small the position cf the plants may 
be evident, and so make easier weeding 
and cultivation. 

If your hotbed is in a permanent loea- 
tion, you can keep it busy during the 
entire growing season by planting. out 
in it after other sort of plants have been 
removed to their Summer quarters, seed- 
lings of celery. To raise these, plant 
the seed quite early, in a box in the 
window, cutting off the leaves of the 
seedlings once or twice while they are 
growing indoors, to induce sturdy plants. 
(These pruned leaves which are cut off, 
may by the way, be used to flavor a 
soup.) When the hotbed is available, 
cut back the plants again, and transplant 
them in trenches about five or six inches 
apart; water well, and shade until estab- 
lished. In the Fall, this celery may be 
covered with the sash and so be left out 
much longer than if grown in the open 
ground. 





This month is a good time to take off 
and root euttings of your house plants 
that are of varieties suitable for bedding 
out. Snap off, and place into moist sand, 
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or merely in a_ receptacle of water, 
healthy cuttings from Zanzibar Balsams, 
Coleus, Geraniums, Begonias, or similar 
plants until they have rooted well and 
then plant them into boxes or pots to 
grow until the weather is favorable for 
hardening and transplanting them out in 
the border or beds. If done intelligently, 
taking the cuttings will at the same time 
serve to improve the shape of the parent 
plant and encourage it to branch out 
more freely. 


If you expect to landseape a new place, 
do not fail to make a plan of the grounds, 
on which is indicated the proposed plant- 
ing. Study the diagram carefully and 
make such changes that seem advisable on 
paper, before attempting to do any plant- 
ing. As the lawn should as far as pos- 
sible be kept unbroken by shrubbery (or 
even beds of flowering plants), plant 
shrubbery mostly in the boundary of the 
property though it might be all right to 
plant out singly on the lawn an especially 
fine specimen of erect growth and at- 
tractive foliage. -Shrubbery may be 
planted to advantage also singly or in 
groups at curves in a walk or driveway, 





or as a foundation planting near 
buildings. 
With the lengthening days and 


stronger sunlight, plants in the window 
garden should show a decided increase 
in their growth. Turn the potted plants, 
from time to time, to keep the growth 
even, and place in prominent positions 
where they may be freely enjoyed, those 
plants that are making the best display 
of luxuriant foliage and attractive flow- 
ers. At this season, house plants will re- 
quire more water than during the Winter, 
and plenty of fresh air; so be sure to 
ventilate freely whenever the weather 
will permit. An oceasional application 
of plant food will be beneficial to plants 
about to bloom or those making vigorous 
growth. 

Examine your Ferns, Begonias, Cacti, 
and Rubber Plant, to make sure that 
they have not on them any of the small, 
rounded, brownish-colored plant pests, 
known as the seale. If any are found, 
rub them off carefully with any smooth 
article like a knitting or crochet needle, 
nutpick, toothpick, or orange stick, and 
destroy them. Remove also any of the 
soft white cottony-looking mealy bugs if 
they are present; and spray the plants 
with any of the reliable insecticides which 
may readily be obtained from advertisers 
This spraying 
will also serve to rout or discourage red 
spider which is apt to attack plants 
grown in a hot, dry atmosphere. 


Since a home garden cannot but play 
a most important role in aiding to bal- 
ance the family budget during the criti- 
eal period we must pass through, 
determine to do your part to have a sue- 
cessful garden in 1934, by enlisting the 
co-operation and assistance of every 
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member of the family in the project. 
Even a small child ean help in this. The 
possibilities of a comparatively small plot 
of ground, when planted to the limit of 
its eapacity with a wise selection of crops, 
is surprising. With inter-cropping, and 
a sucession of crops a small piece of 
fertile ground earefully cultivated, may 
be made to produce throughout the entire 
growing season, a supply of fresh vege- 
tables and greens for immediate con- 
sumption and often also a surplus for 
canning or storing for winter use; thus 
contributing to the well-being of the 
family and at the same time materially 
reducing the cash expenditure for living 
expenses. By all means have a garden 
that will provide a continuous supply of 
fresh vegetables, so that you will not have 
to skimp on this essential class of food. 


Nature’s Rock Garden 


HE famous “Purgatory” in Newport, 

R. I., is a cleft in the rock bluffs, 
a little over three feet wide and over a 
hundred feet deep. The Atlantic ocean 
zooms into the erevice in huge rollers 
from an open sea, and, in rough weather, 
foam flies up through the opening. 

The perpendicular walls, contrary to 
one’s expectations, are half covered with 
growing plants; Woodbine, Wild Morn- 
ing Glories, Purple Beach Pea, small 
White Daisies, Mosses and Lichens, cling 
to the sides. At the very brink, Violets 
and Buttereups grow in the heavy 
grass. At the very back, overhanging 





the opening, are Elderberry bushes and 
Columbine. 

With all this color, in its inimitable 
setting of blue sea and sky, Nature has 
produced a Rock Garden we ean only 
wonder at, never reproduce. 

Rutn H. Leg, (R. I.) 
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Nature’s Rock Garden;—‘‘Purgatory,”’ Newport, R. 1. 
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March in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 


T this time of the year nature-loving 
families steal away up some canon 
to spend the day under the syca- 

mores and live oaks. The children 
ramble here and there, returning with 
hands full of Baby Blue Eyes, little wild 
Yellow Pansies, Brodiaes, Popeorn Flow- 
ers and many others. Buzzards are 
sailing high in the air, one observes 
coveys of California Quail in the chap- 
paral, Bee Martins on the fences, and 
Western Bluebirds flashing here, there 
and everywhere. One breathes in deep 
breaths of the fragrance of aromatic 
Sage-brush and the very essence of Spring 
is in the air. 

An intensive program of Gladiolus 
planting does not come amiss in March. 
Secure some of the best named varieties, 
even if you can afford but one of each 
kind. There are many good blues on the 
market now and priced reasonably too. 
A group of perhaps one-half dozen clear 
yellow Glads accompanied by a like num- 
ber of blue ones, when in bloom makes 
a nice color combination. That very dark 
maroon Glad, misnamed Purple Glory, 
when planted with a good pink variety, 
takes on added beauty. An orange, such 
as Orange Queen, looks well when 
grouped with those odd brown or ma- 
hogany Glads. Mme. Mounet-Sully, which 
is a milky white with blood-red blotch, 
has its loveliness enhanced when grown 
with red Glads. Lavender and _ pink 
shades mingled together are good, or two 
or three shades of the same color, as 
witness the large baskets of several shades 
on display at the flower shows. 


If you were one of the Foolish Virgins 
who neglected to secure and plant bare 
root Rose bushes during the Winter, this 
month is last eall for so doing. Of course 
you will not find the wide choice of 
earlier in the season because of depleted 
stocks, but on the other hand bargain 
prices will prevail. If the nurseryman 
does not prune the selected bushes just 
before wrapping them up, then you must 
do so before planting. A large many- 
branched bush looks nice, but does not 
have so much chanee to take hold and 
grow as does a_severely-pruned one. 
Even if there should be a swelling bud 
on one of the “canes” it must be eut off. 
You will know when you have pruned 
enough, for it will hurt your conscience. 
When planting, make the hole large 
enough so that the roots can lie natur- 
ally. Put a shovelful of old manure in 
the bottom of the hole, cover with a 
shovelful of soil, then set in your Rose 
bush. None of the fertilizer should come 
in contact with the roots. <A soil eontain- 
ing clay is excellent for Roses, as wit- 
ness the wonderful Roses grown in Red- 
lands and vicinity. 

To take care of later bare spots in the 
flower beds, plant now in flats seeds of 
Shasta Daisy, Petunia, Gaillardia (the 
newer varieties), Coreopsis, Columbine, 
Canterbury-bell, English Daisy (try the 
new giants) and China Aster. 

People who formerly lived in the 








: Helxine used as a Ground Cover. 
Memorial Park, Hula Vista, Calif. 


Northern States and who now reside in 
California, feel that life is not complete 
without a Tulip bed or border. They 
will find, from sad experience, that Tulips 
do not do so well here as in a colder 
climate. However, if planted deeply in 
a cold soil and the situation is cool, then 
they do not do so badly. They should be 
all a-bloom now, and requiring some at- 
tention in the way of cultivation. After 
stirring up the soil one may sprinkle 
seeds of light-rooting annuals among 
them. The foliage of such annuals will 
hide the shabby, browning Tulip leaves, 
and later their blooms will prove in- 
valuable. 


Lawns need some attention now for 
they do get shabby and out of hand dur- 
ing the Winter. Sprinkle the lawn 
liberally with either prepared sheep 
manure or some good commercial fertil- 
izer. Later, water well so that the fer- 
tilizer will leech in; and later still rake 
off the residue. 


Do not seorn the lowly Castor Bean. 
It has its place in the world aside from 
euring the tummy aches of small boys 
who indulge unwisely in green apples. 
If a quick-growing screen of foliage is 
needed to hide an unsightly building or 
garbage container, then the Castor Bean 
comes into its own. If quick tall shade 
is needed over the kitchen door, just dig 
up a thrifty seedling from under the old 
Castor Bean tree. These warm days the 
seedlings are popping above ground as 
miraculously as Jason’s soldiers sprang 
up after his sowing of the Dragon’s 
Teeth. 
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Helxine in Southern California 


ELXINE, commonly known as 
“Baby’s Tears,” has been discussed 
from time to time in the “FLOWER 
GROWER” as a house plant. In South- 
ern California, in localities where there 
are no heavy frosts, Helxine has come to 
fill an important place in outdoor plant- 
ing, such as serving as a lawn in dense 
shade under large trees, as a ground 
cover in lath houses, and as a filler-in 
and background in moist rock gardens. 
The majority of rock gardens in 
Southern California might easily be 
placed in one of two classes: 


Desert Gardens with their sanded 
soils, harsh-outlined rocks, and cacti and 
other desert growth; or 

Moist Gardens growing Ferns, Bego- 
nias, Cinerarias and other shade- and 
moisture-loving plants, in which Helxine 
creeps over the ground and softens with 
lacy festoons the rough appearance of 
the edges of rocks. 

Helxine (Helxine Soleirolii is the name 
in full) was introduced in San Diego and 
vicinity some ten or twelve years ago. 
Its real worth was discovered when it 
began to be used as a ground covering 
in lath houses,—eneclosures constructed 
from open-spaced lath for the growing 
of ferns, begonias, ete. Here stepping 
stones were placed as needed from the 
door to various parts of the enclosure 
and Helxine was set out to grow at will 
over the dirt floor where it quickly formed 
a silky green carpet with fringed edges 
overlapping the stepping stones. 

Helxine as a compact ground-cover 
may be seen in the accompanying pic- 
ture of the Rock Garden in “The Little 
Chureh of the Roses,” Glen Abbey Me- 
morial Park, in the vicinity of San Diego. 


Cuioe H. Nuun, (Mo.) 





A Lizard Eats. Pansies 


[_ ARDS are very plentiful in warm 
countries, and where I live on the 
island of Jamaica, they range from an 
inch or two to eighteen inches in length; 
the longest being a bright-green in color. 
These large ones seldom come into the 
house, but the small gray ones run around 
anywhere in our rooms, and may jump 
onto our shoulders or any other nearby 
available object. 


During a long drought last Spring one 
of the smallest Lizards discovered a del- 
icate food that none of his brothers or 
uncles or cousins ever thought of—and 
I hope he did not tell them. He lived 
around my writing desk, on which I kept 
a dish of Pansies. One morning I noticed 
that some of the Pansies had had their 
centers eaten out by something. I put in 
fresh Pansies, and the next morning their 
fragrant centers were also eaten out. 

This kept up for a week or more 
and I could find no clue to the trespasser. 
One afternoon he became so bold that he 
feasted in broad daylight, and I caught 
him at it. I banished him forthwith; but 
lest he might return sometime, I did not 
keep any more Pansies there, and had no 
further trouble. 


Lavra F. Ratusun, (Jamaica) 
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“If you wed when March winds blow, Joy and 
Sorrow both you'll know.” 


YOUR FLORASCOPE 
Pisces—February 19 to March 21. Mutable 
Watery Sign. 
Planet....<. Neptune 60006600 s 000 Emotional 
ee, eae Blood 


Pie we?.... PRAMBTOSE cecic se csseis Hydrogen 
Jewel...... Chrysolite. Moonstone. Sanguine 
is ae Emerald Green, White, 

9 a: ee Saltv 


ISCES rules the lymphatie system, 

feet, toes, and bones of feet and 

toes. Neptune’s influence is mys- 
terious. It is thought to influence the 
mental functions, fluidie system, eyes and 
brain. Pisees people are attracted to 
those under sign of Cancer, Scorpio, 
Capricorn, Taurus, Virgo. Their lucky 
days are the 10th and 24th. Foods re- 
quired should be rich in Iron, as Arti- 
chokes, Asparagus, Beets, Lettuce, Spin- 
ach, Tomatoes, Blackberries, Blueberries, 
Dates, Prunes, Raisins, Strawberries. 
Medicinal herbs are Burdock, Yellow 
Dock, Silver Cinquefoil, Alfalfa, ete. 

Pisces is a good sign for growing 
fruits of all kinds. Those born under it 
are usually liberal with their flowers, love 
dumb pets, and take pleasure in helping 
the helpless. 

Primrose in language of flowers means 
“Believe me.” Dreaming of it, “Lack of 
Constaney.” Of Artichokes, “Something 
embarrassing.” Tomatoes, “Enjoyment 
and Happiness.” Lettuce, “Health and 
Happiness.” Portugal is under the sign 
of Pisees. 

Sereen stars born between the above 
dates are Joan Bennett, Ronald Colman, 
Ben Lyon, Adolph Menjou, Clark Gable, 
Helen Chandler, Chester Morris, John 
Barrymore. Mr. Barrymore is interested 
in astrology; his color preferences are 
Blues and Greys. Ramon Novarro, also 
born in February, has a fine garden eon- 
taining many rose beds and a grand Syea- 
more. His home once belonged to a 
noted botanical expert, but Ramon has 
enhanced it by bringing rare Cacti 
from his Mexican home. Stuart Erwin 
is another February sereen star whose 
strength is said to be in Rhubarb sauce 
cooked with Oranges—“Try it yourself 
some day,” sez Stuart. 

The same chemical 
known in the sun and stars are also 
present in the earth. The same general 
laws govern the formation of all things 
whether the formation of solar systems, 
stones, plants, man, and even down to the 
electrons according to a preponderance 
of evidence. A erystal, if properly fed, 
will grow and preserve its own charac- 
teristics, it is said; the mysterious for- 
mation and growth of either erystal or 
stone is as wonderful as that of tree or 
man. 

“As man bears the sign of his star 
on his forehead to those who ean read 
signs,” said Paracelsus, “so plants bear 
their signs in their leaves and seeds, and 
minerals in their veins and_ grain.” 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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What may seem only a tiny green leaf 
to one reveals to the botanist the life 
history of the plant from which it was 
taken; its species, nature, its bloom, fruit, 
and so on. The tiny pebble is but a 
pebble to one; to the geologist it tells a 
fascinating story of past ages. 


The cireles on a cow’s horns, branches 
on stag’s horns, teeth of a horse, beak, 
feathers, talons of a bird, the tongue of 
a pig and its bristles, scales of a fish, 
rings of a tree, all these signs bear silent 
witness to the truth that Nature has 
placed her indelible mark on all things 
just as the clouds in the sky denote signs 
of the weather. 


Man, too, is marked: from head to his 
very toe, shape of head, ears, eyes, height, 
lines of hand, thumb mark, all determine 
what manner of man he is to those who 
ean read the signs correctly. Disease 
also has its signs. Imitating Nature, 
Man puts signs on things in order that 
they may be known at a glance. Thus 
we know the value of money by its sign, 
the rank of a soldier by the signs on his 
clothing, the labels on a bottle to know 
its contents, and so on endlessly. From 
a close observance of all these signs in 
Nature and Man came about what was 
anciently known as the Doctrine of Sig- 
natures. The ancients believed that 
everything on Earth was affeeted by the 
Heavenly bodies (today the pull of the 
Sun and Moon affecting the Earth is 
recognized ), henee to be wise it was neces- 
sary to know the signs and virtues of the 
animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms; 
as well as the corresponding signs and 
virtues of the planets. 

The ripe Witch-Hazel pod explodes 
like a pop gun, throwing its seeds many 


feet. The Lotus flower opens its petals 
with a loud report, too. 


DAY OF 
MONTH 
MARCH FLOWER OR PLANT MEANING 
Risa ate Mountain Ash ..... Prudence 
» See 2 Rendezvous 
eee igi. Change 
eeu Variegated Daisy.... Beauty 
ee Monk’s Hood....... Chivalry 
| ey White Periwinkle . Tender 
= Memories 
7..... Mouse-ear Chickweed Unsophisti- 
cated 
_ ere GOrmanger 2.0.00. Facility 
ee Gilly Pilewer .....«.. Affectionate 
i ere SS err Solitude 
ia a th er ree Happiness 
RE | Eee era A Beauty, 
Belle 
| rr are Victory 
| ae eee Mental Beauty 
| Crab Blossom ...... Ill-nature 
. ae Minor Convolvulus.. Night, Repose 
: ee Lio ey ee Ingeniousness 
ee OT” Ere Regard 
jee i ee Love's Oracle 
| eee Golden Rod......... Precaution 
. Venus’ Looking Glass Flattery 
Boece MAOIOR DRIBY. oc ccce Participation 
a eee Success 
re White Clover....... Memory 
er Canary Grass....... Perseverance 
26..... Swamp Magnolia.... Persistence 
a EE Sere Sincerity 
ee WOM OUORE 2.02026. Misanthropy 
; Moving Plant....... Agitation 
Ee oe , Seer Gladness 
Sr err re Unity 
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Plants in Small Pots 


OR the purposes of ordinary culti- 

vation it is a great mistake to use 
larger pots than can be made to suffice, 
either for flowering plants or for those 
that are grown for their effective 
foliage. In the case of the former, 
where too much root room is allowed, 
it induces over-extension of the shoots 
and foliage, and often a straggling con- 
dition collectively without proportionate 
increase in the quantity of flowers. 
Where larger pots are used for fine- 
leaved subjects than needful, their 
appearance is neither so attractive, nor 
are they so enduring, as gross, over- 
luxuriant foliage soon loses its bright, 
healthy look. In addition to these ob- 
jections, where plants are so treated as 
to induce extraordinary development, 
there is necessarily less room for 
variety; consequently, in the potting 
operations that take place with the 
stock generally through the _ spring 
months, it is well to give no more root 
space than is requisite, trusting to the 
aid of surface manuring or liquid 
stimulants to keep the plants in a 
robust, healthy state. This particularly 
applies to such plants as are wholly or 
partially shaken out, and which have 
their soil renewed annually. Where 
plants are wanted for exhibition pur- 
poses, and size is an object, to some 


extent this course may be departed 
from, especially when grown in 
thoroughly light-giving structures and 


kept close to the roof, conditions which 
directly check over-extension of the top 
growth. In the case of soft-wooded 
plants of quick growth a continuous 
supply of manure water at short inter- 
vals is indispensable at this season, and 
it must never be given too strong. For 
quick-growing plants like shrubby or 
herbaceous Caleeolarias, Cinerarias, 
Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Hydrangeas, 
Petunias, and tender annuals I have 
found no better plan when once the pots 
get thoroughly full of roots and the 
flowers formed than to use it continu- 
ously every time the soil requires moist- 
ening until the blooming is over. Hard- 


wooded greenhouse plants, such as 
Azaleas, Aphelexis, Boronias, Acacias, 


Chorizemas, Correas, Daphnes, Myrtles, 
Eriostemons, Pimeleas, Polygalas, Plero- 
mas, Neriums, Hoveas, and Genistas, at 
this season of the year, when taxed with 
the development of their flowers or with 
shoot growth, are greatly benefited 
either by manure water or the use of 
some solid fertiliser applied to the sur- 
face of the soil, which will not only 
assist the current season’s bloom, but 
its effects will be still more apparent on 
the ensuing growth—(Gardening IIlus- 
trated—English) 





There has been a much larger demand 
for the 1933 Index than any former year, 
but we still have sufficient for all prob- 


able demands. Subseribers who maintain 


files of THE FLOwER GROWER should have 
the Index as it makes the information 
quickly available for reference purposes. 
Send 10e¢ in stamps for any year wanted, 
to the Editorial Office, Calcium, N. Y. 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


LTHOUGH March is regarded by 
many as the most undesirable 
month of the year, it is in fact 

one of the most interesting. There are 
so many manifestations of awakening 
Spring, and that alone should make it 
the leader of months. 


The calendar tells us that Spring 
arrives the twenty-first, but that does not 
assure us that from then on we shall 
have balmy, pleasant days. Spring may 
arrive in a blinding snow storm, or on a 
warm, sunny day. But if it is the former, 
we may be consoled by the thought that 
Winter cannot endure much longer. 


March finds the leaves of many Oaks 
still clinging to the branches. Some Oaks 
seem scarcely to have dropped a leaf, 
although the winter wind has _ treated 
them roughly. Because the Oak is slow 
in the matter of ripening its leaves, the 
first hard frost puts a stop to the busi- 
ness of growing, but the fibers joining 
the leaf and twig are toughened by the 
sudden change and so are held together 
frequently until Spring. It is not at all 
extraordinary to find the Oaks still hold- 
ing their leaves, while the trees surround- 
ing are showing unmistakable signs of 
putting forth new adornment. 


A pleasant sound on a sunny March 
morning is the “chuck, chuck, chuck,” of 
a Chipmunk. It is not always necessary 
to go to the woods to hear this harbinger 
of Spring, especially if there is a hollow 
tree in the dooryard. At one time and 
another one of these interesting little ani- 
mals will make of such a tree, his home. 
We never know when he moves in, but of 
his presence we are soon aware. The 
Chipmunk is inelined to be musical, an 
accomplishment of but few animals. His 
song is deseribed as “a trilled whiistle in 
several keys,” which is really an alarm 
eall. 


Bird migration gets under way on a 
big seale this month. One wonders about 
the eagerness of the Birds to leave a 
warmer climate for the uncertain one of 
March in the northern regions. That the 
returning Birds this month will eneoun- 
ter unpleasant days is almost a certainty, 
and no doubt they expect it too, but they 
wish to be on hand for the quantities of 
worms enticed to the surface by the first 
warm rains, and the earliest insects which 
make their appearance with the slightest 
encouragement of the fickle weather. 


The Purple Grackles and Red-winged 
Blackbirds, which are among the first 
arrivals, are the most conspicuous of the 
March migrants because they travel in 
large, noisy crowds; pausing ever and 
anon in a treetop to rest and chatter in 
a deafening manner. This chattering is 
done for the most part by the ordinary 
Blackbirds, while the Red-wings sing in 
a pleasing manner. But chatter or songs, 
no matter which, they are appreciated by 
ali who love the outdoors because they 
are symbolic of Spring. 


As March progresses the songs of 














Buster enjoys a romp in 
the wet snows of March 


Robins and Bluebirds will be heard fre- 
quently, and we may expect new thrills 
any moment when other favorites of the 
feathered tribe arrives. 


If the greater share of March is in- 
clined to be warm, we may expect to find 
a variety of Flowers in the woods. It 
takes but few days of sunshine to coax 


Longevity of Seeds 


EEING your clipping from the Rural 
New Yorker on the “Longevity of 
Seeds,” I ean go that one better. 

In the pioneer days of Indiana, my 
father-in-law helped to put a county 
ditch along one side of his farm, about 
six miles south of the city of Richmond. 
This ditch was about six feet wide and in 
one place had to cross a ridge that made it 
some eight feet deep at that point, and 
from which was thrown yellow clay, the 
rest of the ditch being in top soil. 

On this yellow clay, black mustard 
came up as “thick as the hair on a dog’s 
back,” but nowhere else on the ditch 
bank. This was a mystery, as there was 
no other mustard in that section that 
anyone knew of. 

Later, a well was dug some distance 
from the ditch, on another part of the 
farm, and the yellow clay, coming from 
a depth of 40 feet, grew a dense coat of 
the same black mustard. Undoubtedly the 
mustard seeds were lodged there before 
or during the flood, and I leave it to you 
or readers of THE FLOWER GROWER to 
calculate how long they had kept their 
vitality. Was it hundreds, or thousands, 
or millions of years? 
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the first blossoms from their leafy beds, 
and once started the suecession moves so 
fast that it is difficult to keep pace with 
them. The Flowers of Spring are not 
inclined to tarry long. A few days of 
loveliness and this and then that species 
has disappeared. But Nature has_ so 
timed her flowers, and has such a variety 
in stock, that woods Flowers of one kind 
or another continue from the middle of 
this month until well into June. 


March seldom passes without at least 
one lovely wet snow that transforms every 
nook of the drab outdoors into a fairy- 
land. Trees and shrubs bend low to what 
we may think is Winter’s last command, 
but it is a pageant that may be repeated 
in April with all the force, seemingly, 
of Winter behind it. 

In places where the Hard Maples 
abound, the old-fashioned occupation of 
sugar making is in progress. Frosty 
nights followed by warm days start the 
sap flowing through the Tree, and a busy 
time it is for the owner of a “sugar 
bush.” Maple sugar is a typical Ameri- 
ean product, having been made by the 
Indians of our country before the time 
of Columbus. We do not know, but are 
inelined to think that the combination of 
maple syrup and Buckwheat Cakes was 
first served by the early New England 
housewife. 


In early times, Mareh was the first 
month of the year. In France it was 
considered as such until 1564, and in 
Seotland until 1599, but England did not 
change until 1752. 


March, named in honor of the god of 
war, Mars, is seldom the hard, bitter 
month we always expect. It will have its 
cruel moments, but it is to be hoped there 
will be many more like the gentle Lamb 
than like the roaring Lion. 


In those days, such a phenomenon did 
not make the impression on _ peoples’ 
minds as it would now, when we are try- 
ing to prove out everything. I would 
like to go back there and dig another 
well and test out the presence or absence 
of seed in the clay. If the seed were 
not in the clay when it came up 
out of the ditch and well, where did it 
come from and why was there none on 
the other soils that came out? 


C. E. Pueas, (Fla.) 


Epiror’s Nore:—The little story which 
Brother Pleas tells about longevity of seed is 
just another excellent piece of evidence that 
some seeds have practically unlimited vitality. 
The fact that mustard seed (one of the finest 
seeds), possesses such properties is quite sur- 
prising. When it was related that seeds of 
the Lotus survived for some centuries, accord- 
ing to scientific data, it was not so surprising, 
but these tiny mustard seed would seem to 
have comparatively little powers of resistance. 

The main point, as I see it (and my ex- 
perience with the preservation of perishable 
goods in connection with years of cold storage 
work should make my opinion of some value), 
is that the important factors of longevity are 
uniform temperature at the right point, and a 
complete protection from atmospheric changes. 
It is well-known that the earth a few feet 
down carries a temperature practically con- 
stant throughout the year. What could give a 
better protection from atmospheric changes 
than the clay referred to? 

Read again what Brother Pleas has to say. 
He states it in simple, clear, and definite terms, 
and in a way which should be altogether con- 
vincing to the person of open mind. 
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Gardening for Our Children Explained in Detail 


More Work for the Vegetable Garden Club 
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Our Wild Flowers 


ERHAPS no Wild Flower is more be- 

loved than the little Blue Violets or 
Common Meadow Violets. We find them 
growing over meadows or in damp woods 
in early Spring, over much of our Coun- 
try. Children at school who live in smaller 
communities and in the country spend 
much time before and after school and 
at recess picking the pretty little Violets. 

In color the fiowers are pale violet to 
light-purple, and some are striped. They 
are also of different sizes, some quite 
large while many are very small. The 
heart of the flower is beautifully-golden 
in color. 

The leaves of the plant are large, 
heart-shaped, with scalloped edges. The 
stem is grooved (hollowed out) and the 
surface of the stem is sometimes covered 
with very fine hairs. 

There are several members of the Vio- 
let family, some smaller and some are 
larger than the little Meadow Violets, 
but all look something alike, just like 
the children in the same family usually 
have some characteristics that are alike, 
even if they do not look much alike in 
the face. 

When picking any Wild Flowers, care 
should be taken to pick only the blos- 
soms and not pull up the little plant 
by the roots, because someone else might 
like to have some of those blossoms that 
would grow on that same plant if it was 
not destroyed. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 





Our Nature Study 


OUNG Swans get their first experi- 
ence on the water, by being carried on 
their mother’s back. 

Wood Ducks build their nests in hollow 
trees; the nests being built out over the 
water, and when the young ducks are old 
enough to leave the nest, they are pushed 
on into the water. ; 

The Canadian Goose mates for life, 
sometimes living to be over one hundred 
years old. 


Now is the time to make your Scrap- 
Book for use in Nature Study. Any kind 
of blank-leaf book will do, or you might 
make one of your own, by using white 
or cream-colored paper fastened together. 
It is easier to paste your materials in 
your book if it is not too small, say nine 
by twelve inches. 

Watch the papers and magazines for 
interesting pictures and articles on nature 
subjects, but be sure not to cut up valu- 
able magazines or books for the purpose. 
Group your articles such as those on 
Birds, Flowers, Fruits, Insects, and many 
others, in certain parts of your book for 
convenience for reference. 


Suppose you keep a Weather Chart for 
a month or for several months, compar- 
ing the different months during the year. 
For convenience, make an outline on 
paper or in a book containing the date, 
temperature out of doors, direction of 
the wind, kinds of clouds, number of 
inches of rainfall or snowfall, and num- 
ber of sunshiny days, as well as any un- 
usual things. 


Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 
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The Nut 
that Grows 
on an Apple 


BY RUTH H. LEE 


West Indies. You could tell the 

trees they lived in because of the 
shiny leathery leaves and many twigs and 
branches. 

After the tree had blossomed, a queer 
pear-shaped fruit appeared and grew 
until it was two or three inches long and 
almost as thick. All this time, the Little 
Cashew Nut was sleeping, but at this 
point he peeked out of the end of the 
pear-shaped fruit as a little bud, and be- 
gan to grow into a curved banana-shaped 
shell with a hard kernel inside. When 
he had grown as big as he possibly could, 
he began to look around. 

“Goodness,” he exclaimed, 
funniest Nut in all the world 
onto the end of an apple.” 

He wiggled and wiggled trying to get 
loose, but he was stuck on tight. 

A ecoffee-colored native girl came along. 
She picked the branch with the Cashew 
Apple and Nut and hurried through the 
woods toward some huts on the beach. 

The Little Cashew Nut held on tight 
and closed his eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a strange voice. He 
opened his eyes. 

“Oh, look, Daddy,” a little white girl 
cried, “Look at the funny yellow apple.” 

The tall white man beside the little 
white girl beckoned to the native. 

“T’ll buy the pretty branch,” he said, 
and gave the Apple and Nut to the white 
child. 

“That Nut at the end of the apple is 
the Cashew Nut,” he explained. “And 
the apple is not always yellowish like 
this one; it is sometimes white and some- 
times red. You can eat it if you like. 
It tastes sweet and sour at the same time. 
The little banana-shaped Nut on the end 
of the apple isn’t good to eat unless it 
is roasted. That is the way we eat it 
in America. The Cashew tree has a gum 
that is used to make varnish which pro- 
tects books and woodwork from white 
ants.” 

“T’ll take it home with me,” the little 
girl declared, and they walked on. 

As they neared the docks, it became 
crowded. Suddenly a native boy snatched 
the Cashew Apple from the little girl’s 
hand. He ran to his hut and hid the 
fruit under his bamboo mat. That night, 
he ate the Apple and threw the Cashew 
Nut and core away. They landed on the 
warm earth. The Little Cashew Nut 
settled down and began to fall asleep. 

“I’m a lucky little Nut,” he murmured 
drowsily. “Most of my brothers and 
sisters will be taken to America and be 
roasted and eaten, while I’ll just set up 
housekeeping here and grow another 
Cashew Tree with Cashew Apples and 
funny little Cashew Nuts.” 


[we Little Cashew Nut lived in the 
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Garden 
Plot 


for 
Tiny 
Tot 


BY 
RUTH H. LEE, 
GRE. 42.) 





olor Squash, bright yellow; 
dark- green, Ground, brown: 
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HE big fat Squash seed lay very 

still in Harry’s little hand. It was 

fast asleep. Harry liked it the min- 
ute he saw it fall out of Daddy’s Garden 
Package. It was big enough to hold in 
his hand without losing it between his 
fingers. 

Out in his own little Garden Plot, 
Daddy helped him dig a wide hole, and 
he planted the big Squash seed right in 
the middle of the hole and patted a hand- 
full of soil over it. 

The big Squash seed liked the warm 
dark earth, and after a spring rain, he 
woke up and began to drink greedily. His 
outside coat split open and a new light 
green sprout began to push up through 
the soil. The earth began to crack open 
over the place the seed was _ planted. 
One bright day, the little green sprout 
reached the open air. The squash was 


What Is My Name? 


For young people between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. The idea is to guess the name 
of the Vegetable described below, and to print 
it plainly in the space designated. 

The contest started in the January issue 
and will continue for ome year. At the end 
of that time all answers will be due not later 
than the conclusion of the following month. 
They will be judged for accuracy and neatness, 
Prizes will be awarded to the three best 
answers. 

Cut the square, following the lines, and send 
to the Vegetable Guessing Contest, THe FLOWER 
GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. No answers accepted 
on anything except original squares cut from 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 





WHAT IS MY 
I am tall and 


NAME? 

thin, and wave and 
rustle in the wind. I saved many a Pil- 
grim Father from starvation, and was 
cultivated by the Indians before the 
White Men came to America. My seed 
is large, yellowish and thick. Plant me 
four inches apart or four or five seeds 
in one hill, making the hills at least 
eighteen inches apart. Do not plant me 
too early as I cannot stand cold nights. 
When I am a foot high, I like to be 
hoed every now and then, so my stalk 
ean stand the strain later on. I am best 
eating when picked and immediately 
cooked. I am very sweet and delicious 
roasted over an open fire. What am I? 
i a er 
Name of Contestant 
Address 











so happy he grew two big dark-green 
leaves right away. 

From that day on, little Harry watered 
the Squash Plant every day, and hoed 
around it with his little hoe. The leaves 
grew larger and larger until they covered 
quite a space. Then, near the base, under 
the leaves, was a big, yellow flower. 

“Now,” his Daddy told him, “you must 
watch this flower very closely and you'll 
see it die down and a baby Squash start 
at the end of the stem.” 

Harry watched and sure enough. The 
big flower faded and a small green ball 
appeared in its place. 

In a week or two it grew large 
turned a bright yellow. 

It was a proud little boy who picked 
the first Summer Squash he had grown 
all himself, and gave it to his Mother to 
cook for dinner. 


and 





The Glorious Maple Sap Season 


WONDER how many of you boys 
and girls have ever tasted maple 
sugar? The maple sugar and syrup 
comes from a certain kind of Maple tree 
that grows mostly up in Canada and in 
some of our Northern States. The work 
of drawing off the sap is done in the 
early spring months, usually when there 
are warm sunny days and freezing nights. 
Boys and girls as well as grown folks 
look forward to the time for gathering 
the sap. Men bore holes in the trees 
with an instrument called a bit, and when 
the bit is withdrawn the sweet sap be- 
gins to flow. Then a kind of holder or 
spout with a hook to hold the bucket in 
place is driven into the hole in the tree. 
The sap is then put over a fire, built out- 
of-doors, so the sap will be boiled. 

The boiling of the sap is done in the 
evening as well as daytime, and as the 
darkness gathers boys and girls have 
great fun as they gather about the fire 
and tell stories of ghosts, Indians, and 
wild animals which they learned from 
their Grandfathers. 

After the sap has boiled to the right 
thickness, it is taken from the fire and 
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poured through cloth strainers into cans. 
If the hour is not too late, the best time 
of all comes, that is called “Sugaring 
off.” This means pouring the hot syrup 
in thin layers on hardened snow to make 
what.I am sure all boys and girls like, 
Maple Wax. Sometimes the hot syrup 
is stirred and then poured into tins to 
make cakes of maple sugar. 

After this was finished then came the 
going home in the moonlight, or if the 
moon was not shining, going through the 
starlight. This was when songs and 
laughter could be heard as the boys and 
girls and their Fathers and Mothers went 
to their homes. 

The next time you eat maple sugar or 
randy, think of the happy times those 
who help make the sugar may have, as 
they make it possible for us to enjoy 
the sweets. 

Estuer Haas, (Kans.) 





The Plant Brought Happiness 


 S Sapteed JEAN HILL walked home 
from school with a sober face that 
was usually covered with happy smiles. 
At the door, Mother asked her why she 
was so quiet and sad. Betty Jean told 
her mother that her teacher had just told 
the elass, before school was dismissed, 
about a little girl who had been taken 
to the hospital that day; and that she 
would not be able to go home for many 
weeks, perhaps months. The little child, 
about Betty’s age, had been badly erip- 
pled from the time she was a baby. 

“Just think, Mother,” said Betty sadly, 
“how terrible it would be to have to be 
in a hospital that long, and not be able 
to get out and play. I wish there was 
just something I could do to help her. 
What can I do Mother?” 

Betty’s Mother thought a few min- 
utes, and then said, “I think it would 
be nice for you little girls at school 
to take turns going to the hospital to 
see the little girl and each take her some- 
thing.” 

That suited Betty Jean and the next 
morning she told her playmates about 
her plan. They decided that each would 
take turns, and each one take something 
to the girl. 

When Betty Jean’s time came to go, 
she wondered what she could take. When 
coming into the room where many pretty 
plants were blooming, she thought that 
is just the thing. 

Selecting her prettiest pet Geranium 
that was then covered with bright red 
blooms, her Mother helped her to wrap 
the plant and pot so it would not get 
broken or chilled. When Little Betty 
walked into that room in the hospital 
where the little girl lay on her bed of 
pain, what happiness lit up the child’s 
face as she saw that beautiful plant that 
was given to her. How joyfully she 
greeted Betty and thanked her many 
times for her gift. 

Betty Jean sat down on a chair and 
talked to the little girl for awhile then 
left her the pretty plant to look at. The 
nurse set the pot on a table near the bed 
and I am sure. no happier little girl 
than Betty Jean could be found in that 
town that night, and a poor little cripple 
smiled joyfully every time she looked at 
the bright red blooms. 

EsruHer Haas, (Kans.) 
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BIRD 
Photography 


Experiences 


BY OLEN HANSON, (I<ansas) 


AST spring a Flicker nested in a 

hollow tree back of our chicken 

house. I had never been able to 
locate the nest of a flicker where photo- 
graphs could be taken, and as this tree 
afforded a place where I could support 
my camera I decided to try and get some 
pictures. 

I climbed the tree and tied my camera 
to a fairly large limb about four feet 
from the opening leading to the nest. I 
then laid a string from the camera to a 
knot hole in the chicken house and passed 
it through to the inside. I then retired 
into the chicken house to await the 
Flicker’s return. 

In about ten minutes I heard the Flick- 
er begin to chirp. I was watching through 
the knot hole, and pretty soon it came 
into my sphere of vision. It hopped from 
limb, chirping all the while. Pretty soon 
it hopped up to the hole leading to the 
nest and stuck its head in, then out it 
bobbed, up to the side of the hole. It 














Young Turtle Dove 


looked like a good picture and I pulled 
the string. The accompanying picture is 
the result. 

One day while out looking for sub- 
jects to photograph I found two Arkansas 
Kingbirds, too young to fly, hopping 
around on the ground. They had un- 
doubtedly thought themselves better able 
to take care of themselves than they 
were, and ventured too close to the edge 
of the nest. 

I gathered them up and placed them on 
a limb. One sat proudly as if he were a 
king on the throne. The other, small 
and timid-looking, sat and looked at her 
big brother with a prideful look in her 
eye. I snapped them as they were, with 
what I think is good results. 

A young Turtle Dove is not the prettiest 
creature on earth by any means. But the 
contented and peaceful look of the one 
in the accompanying photograph reminds 
one of the beautiful Bird it will be. 














The Flicker in a Characteristic Pose 


Dog and Bird Playmates 
HE green expanse of lawn at Lin- 
coln Park in Seattle was dotted with 
the usual Sunday afternoon groups of 
happy folk. Here a family was seated 
about a lunch-bedecked table-cloth; there 
half-a-dozen 


vest-clad men pelted one 
another with an indoor baseball.  Chil- 
dren frolicked about, and _ couples 
strolled across the grass. 


Suddenly my attention was attracted 
to a young Collie Dog dashing about 


in an erratic manner dodging a child 
here, a pienie group there. Watching 


him closely, I observed that he was in 
pursuit of a Tree Swallow (Iridoproene 
bicolor) which was skimming close to the 
grass, sometimes rising to pass over the 
heads of a group of children, oftener, 
with a flash of his white breast, twisting 
between the persons that obstructed his 
course. 

I stopped to watch. "Round and ’round, 
in and out, skimmed the Bird with the 
Dog close behind. Sometimes the Dog 
became confused as his nimble playmate 
passed over a clump of shrubbery, or 
skirted the trees bordering the lawn. But 
the Swallow, seeming to realize that 
his earth-bound companion had lost the 
track, would swing back across the lawn 
and swoop down in front of the Dog 
with an encouraging twitter. I attracted 
the attention of some people close at 
hand, and they in turn pointed out the 
strange procedure to others until per- 
haps a third of the people in the im- 
mediate vicinity had stopped to watch 
the unusual exhibition. 

For fully ten minutes I watched the 
Dog and Bird before continuing on my 
way. The Swallow still seemed to be 
enjoying the sport. 

Natt Dopcr, ( Wash.) 
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Starlings in Germany 


Ce farmers and estate owners are 
distinctly advanced in their ideas. 
They look upon their Birds as an economic 
asset, and in many cases do everything they 
can to encourage all kinds of Birds on their 
places. 

Whereas in America Starlings are forced 
usually to hunt out their own nesting holes 
in isolated apple trees, telegraph poles and 
fence posts, in Germany a whole series of 
starling bird houses are erected on high 
poles right out in the middle of the field 
to encourage Starlings to nest and breed 


there. This has changed nesting habits, so 
that now Starlings nest in colonies like 


Swallows and Martins, later gathering in 
huge flocks for feeding just as they do here 


with us. Mr. Mecking says there are cer- 
tain types of grubs and insects against 


which spraying, dusting, or any other type 
of extermination is ineffective, but the birds 
do a good job of it, and those estates that 
do not have colonies nesting upon them 
suffer severely. They like the Birds from 
a sentimental point of view, to be sure, but 
the practical use of them is far more im 
portant in killing the insect enemies of 
agriculture and allowing them to grow good 
crops. 

This is the first time I have heard about 
Birds being put on a business basis. Ger- 
man estate owners go to considerable time, 
work, and expense, providing bird-houses so 
that any energetic feathered tenant who 
likes the looks of the premises may come 
along and move in—rent free! The 
hungrier the Bird is, and the bigger family 
the pair raises, the better the farmer- 
landlord likes it. Such a new and refresh 
ing attitude speaks well for the future 
safety and housing conditions of Bird-life 
in Germany. 

It is encouraging in our country too, that 
our farmers and others are realizing that 
Birds are not a sentimental luxury, but have 
a real “hard cash” value which is favor- 
ably reflected in the agricultural earnings 
and annual profit and loss statement of 
every farmer in the United States. There 
is certainly no better assistance our Federal 
Government can give the farmer than con- 
tinued legislation protecting the best and 
hardest working little exterminators we 
have, in our perpetual battle against the 
hungry insects always ready to work great 
destruction by continually preying on the 


crops. 


HtrAM BLAUVELT, (in Nature Magazine) 





Young Arkansas Kingbirds 
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“The Garden Club 
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Editorial Notes 


E are often asked for suggestions for 

Club programs so here are some of 
the topies and plans for the Utica Garden 
Club’s 1934 meetings: 

Canadian Parks and Gardens. 

Talk on English Wall Flower. 

Way of Propagating Your Garden Plants. 

Pleat Moss and Its Usage. 

Seeds—Annuals and Their Care. 

Historic American Trees. 

Natural Beauty Spots in My State. 

Early Spring Bulbs. 

National Flower of Each State. 

The Native Ferns. 

Question Box. 

Talk on a Southern Trip. 

Ways and Means of Mulching. 

Dried Grasses. 

Talk on 4-H Club. 

Effect of Electric Light on Plants. 

The Ancestry of Flowers. 

A Paper on Judging Points. 

Wild Flowers at Home. 

Talk on Flower Arrangements and Judg- 
ing Arrangements. 

Tulips. 

Iris in the Garden. (If members have 
varieties of which they do not know the 
names, they are to be brought for possible 
identification. ) 

Violas. 

Ferns and How to Grow Them. 

Sempervivums (Hen and Chickens). 

Slides Showing Delphiniums. 

Phlox. 


For last meeting of year—suggestions 
for next year’s programs. 

A Question Box will be used at three 
meetings. Written questions will be 
dropped in a box, then each member will 
draw one out and answer it if possible. 
If not.able, other members may be. Ques- 
tions requiring it, will be looked up and 
answered later. 

Gardens of both members and non- 
members will be visited. A notable trip 
will be to see the Delphiniums of the 
Secretary of the American Delphinium 
Society. The distance for this is about 
sixty miles and the date set by the grower 
about July 15th, the height of the Del- 
phinium season in this section. 


The following interesting “story” was 
clipped from the Utica Daily Press. The 
owner of the Plantadendron is a personal 
friend and a well known florist of Utiea, 
a lover of birds as well as flowers: 

“One family in Utica has moved away 
without complying with the city ordinance 
to file notice of change of address. In 
this instance, and because of the holi- 
day spirit prevalent among the officials, 
there will not be any charge filed. Besides, 
it might be difficult to locate the family. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Barn Swallow, their chil- 
dren and grandchildren, are the travelers. 
For some time they have been in resi- 
dence at the Plantadendron, on upper Sun- 
set Avenue. Their apartment was a cozy 
nest built in a swinging basket, planted 
with flowers and ferns. Every Winter, 
when their feathered friends have left for 
the South, the Swallows have snuggled 
down in their nest and spent a comfortable 
Winter in snowy Utica. This year the 
humans who control the workings of the 


Plantadendron decided not to heat the 
glass house where the basket hung. Mr. 
and Mrs. Swallow did not complain. They 


merely packed their pin feathers and fol- 
lowed their friends by the air route to a 
warmer climate. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Swallow will be missed by 
many Uticans. They have been pleasant 
neighbors, never quarreling or making 
trouble. They have kept early hours, and 
have been noted for their informal musical 
programs. They have been much inter- 
ested in the man who was most interested 
in them. When, on cold Winter nights of 
other years, he arose in the darkness to 
check up on the temperature of the hot 
house, the birds have wakened to sing 
sleepy greetings to him. A tiny opening 
was always kept in one of the glass panes 
of the roof, so the Birds could fly in and 
out to suit their convenience. 

“Now that the holidays are here, it will 
not be long before the Swallows may be 
expected to return and assurance is given 
that a basket will be waiting in the Planta- 
dendron for the family which has taken 
flight.” 


It seems strange that Swallows were 
able to spend their Winters here, not be- 
eause they would suffer with cold, but 
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because they live on insects and catch 
their prey on the wing. However, Nature 
often teaches her children to adapt them- 
selves to circumstances. Perhaps in this 
ease all insects were devoured, whether 
flying or not. 





Useful Hints for March 


"TBE “Hints” will be short this month 
as “Waking up the Garden” covers 
some of what can be done out of doors in 
March in this section. 


Indoors, seeds can be sown in trays or 
flats, or even, on a small scale, in low, 
broad, flower jars. Such gardening re- 
quires patience and constant attention. 
Baby seedlings, if neglected and allowed 
too much sunshine, or too much or too 
little moisture, can be killed in almost no 
time at all. There is great satisfaction in 
raising one’s own plants to be trans- 
planted to the garden. Somehow they 
seem to belong to one more, if watched 
and eared for from the seed up. 


The last pruning should be done before 
the sap starts up from the roots into the 


branches. While sap is flowing freely, 
trees and shrubs bleed too much if 
trimmed. Of course the wounds should 


be treated at any season. A bark-colored 
paint will do in lieu of something better. 


Waking Up the Garden 


BY MRS. H. K. PRESTON, (Cent. New York) 


OW we all watch for the time for 
H the awakening of the garden. The 

first thing we do in the garden is 
to place a light dressing of commercial 
lime around the Lilaes, putting it on 
just as the last snow is melting, about 
the middle of March, in this section. 

If you have put rotted stable manure 
on the lawn in the Fall, as you should 
have done, when the frost is out of the 
ground, use the small rake to break the 
lumps apart and spread the manure 
evenly, so that the spring rains will wash 
it into the soil. The new grass will soon 
cover all signs of the manure. Later the 
lawn mower helps to distribute and press 
it into the dirt. 

A dormant spray is very good, espe- 
cially for seale. Lime Sulfur is exeel- 
lent. It can be bought in pound cans at 
seed stores and drug stores. Make a solu- 
tion of six tablespoonfuls of Lime Sulfur 
to one gallon of water. Apply with a 
whisk broom just as the leaf buds are 
forming. This is especially good for the 
High Bush Cranberry, which is suscepti- 
ble to leaf curl; also for other flowering 
shrubs and fruit trees, as well as peren- 
nial Phlox and Delphiniums. If used in 
a sprayer, the solution may be made 
stronger, say 10 tablespoonfuls to a 
gallon. 

If you have neglected to prune the 
Hydrangeas and Spirea Anthony Waterer, 
in the Fall, it may be done now. March 
is the time to walk through the garden 
to look for plants that have been heaved 
out by the frost. If the ground is soft 


enough, put the plants back in place and 
firm the earth about them; this may 
happen several times before settled 
weather and the garden is fully awake, 
so keep a close watch-out. In the early 
Spring when the ground is still frozen 
and you find plants forced out by the 
frost, use some extra soil you have saved 
for that purpose. If you have no extra 
soil, use any sort of covering to keep the 
sun and wind from drying out the roots. 
As the sun gets warmer it does much 
more damage, for it burns the plants and 
dries up the moisture entirely. This 
means death to the plant. Plants that die 
down entirely, and bulbs, are easily pro- 
tected with stable manure. About the 
first of April, we should be on the look- 
out for new growth poking through. Any 
lumps of manure should be pushed from 
the crowns so that the stalks may grow 
straight. The plants will have protection 
and food as well, when the warm spring 
rains carry the nourishment in liquid 
form to the roots. 

Much care and good judgment should 
be used for the winter protection of 
plants which put out new growth in the 
Fall and stay green all Winter, such as 
Madonna Lilies, Canterbury Bells, and 
Fox Gloves. Evergreen boughs are their 
best protection. The crowns should never 
be so protected as to hold moisture on 
them. This would cause rot and kill the 
plants. 

We should be very careful not to take 
any sort of covering from our plants 
until necessary; this uncovering should 
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be done gradually. The covering protects 
them from sun as well as from the cold. 
Plants are more apt to spring-kill than 
winter-kill. The hot sun and _ frosty 
nights are equally hard on them. Even 
when the covering has to be removed, 
keep it handy so that some at least can 
be replaced when cold snaps oceur. The 
plants are, you know, our children. Had 
we taken the winter covering from our 
children’s beds, we would most certainly 
replace it if it became cold again. If 
your garden is open, as mine is, you will 
have to be more careful of the covering 
than in more thoroughly and well-pro- 
tected gardens. 

The ashes that we placed on the’ Del- 
phiniums should be pushed to one side 
to be dug in later. The earth that has 
been heaped around the Rose bushes must 
be leveled or removed entirely, if there 
is too much to rake onto the bed. If 
there is an available spot, in the garden, 
it ean be heaped up to be used again in 
the Fall. In small gardens it is not 
always easy to get the necessary soil for 
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covering the Hybrid-tea Roses in the 
Fall. Prune Hybrid-tea Roses down to 
three or four buds. Break out all dead 
wood from other Rose bushes and shrubs, 
breaking close to the ground. This is 
easier than cutting. 

The awakening of the Garden is the 
most joyous time of all the year. We 
have forgotten about the backache and 
disappointments of last Summer. The 
odor of the moist earth arises and spreads 
about us. The Birds are chanting their 
gladness overhead. We take deep breaths 
of clear fresh air, as once again we see 
the miracle of life being performed about 
us, and rejoice that we are here. A little 
color here and there, no weeds to speak 
of as yet, we look forward to a happy 
time and make wonderful resolutions, 
some to be broken later, perhaps. 

Unless you have had a garden of your 
own you will never know all that Spring 
means. In the garden, you see it, you 
smell it, you feel it in every part of your 
being. Winter is over and gone and the 
singing of birds is at hand. 


Brief Facts About Evergreens 


BY MRS. W. P. HALL, (Cent. New York) 


VERGREENS fall naturally into 
two groups; those bearing cones, 
known as Conifers, such as Pines 
and Spruces; and the Broad-leaved kind 
which do not bear cones, and are repre- 


sented in several different botanical 
orders, notably the Heathers, Hollies, 
Barberries, Rhododendrons, Mountain 


Laurel and Boxwood. In Europe they 
are very popular, especially in England 
where they pass under the curious name, 
“American plants.” 

Broad-leaved Evergreens have an espe- 
cial use in all gardens and it is rather 
odd that they have not been more freely 
planted by the average American house- 
holder. However, Rhododendrons have 
the reputation of being expensive, Moun- 
tain Laurel hard to transplant, and Box- 
wood not quite hardy in this section. 

In recent years there have been numer- 
ous attempts to naturalize these plants 
on American estates and in public parks 
by the wholesale. In some instances this 
endeavor has been carried too far, pro- 
ducing foreed and unnatural effects. 

Climatie conditions, location, and soil 
conditions must be taken into considera- 
tion. Species which succeed in one part 
of the country may not thrive in another. 
In this respect it is well to be guided by 
the kinds found growing locally, either 
wild or in good nurseries, and gardens 
under approximately similar planting 
conditions to those you have. 

Correct planting requires a large ad- 
mixture of evergreen shrubs with almost 
all tree groupings and these supply the 
materials indispensable to such results. 
As a matter of fact Rhododendrons, ealled 
the best of the Broad-leaved Evergreens, 
are planted, for the most part, in this 
country, more for their flowers than for 
their winter foliage. Their displays in 
early June are most gorgeous, provided 
the colors have been carefully chosen and 


harmonized, but they are also a genuine 
addition to the winter garden, giving a 
dashing harmony when placed with Ever- 
green Trees, especially with Hemlocks. 

A shady location in the garden is pre- 
ferred by all varieties of Rhododendrons, 
although they thrive where there is some 
sun. They should be planted where there 
is a protective background, either of 
Evergreen Trees or a shrub planting. 
Soil should be prepared by adding leaf- 
mould (preferably oak leaves), or by 
producing an acid soil with the use of 
aluminum sulphate. If they are to be 
planted where the ground is clay, that 
dirt must be removed as much as possible 
and the rest lightened by the addition of 
sand. A supply of good _ woods-soil 
will help. As soon as Rhododendrons are 
through bleoming, the seed pods should 
be removed, as this will give the plants 
strength to make flower buds for the next 
season. Remove the pods when they break 
off without being forced. The new buds 
form soon afterward and care must be 
taken not to injure them. 

Other broadleaved Evergreen Shrubs 
gaining in favor are the firethorn or 
Evergreen thorn, and Andromeda; the 
latter an evergreen, compact, low shrub 
with small dark-green foliage and long 
panicles of dull bronzy-red buds which 
appear during the entire Winter, opening 
into white flowers in the Spring. Fire- 
thorn has large trusses of white flowers 
which are followed in Summer by an 
abundance of brilliant orange-scarlet 
berries, which remaining on the plant 
throughout the Winter, produce a gor- 
geous picture. There is said to be no more 
attractive shrub during the entire year 
than this fiery thorn, which will succeed 
in any fairly sunny position. 

In general, all Broad-leaved Ever- 
greens fancy peaty soils and abhor lime- 
stone, termed acid-loving plants. 
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“Breaking” of Tulips 


EE THe FLower Grower for April, 
1933, page 174. Ellen Lyndon quotes 
from a “Gardeners’ Dictionary,” two cen- 
turies old, regarding the “breaking” of 
Tulips. 

















Broken form of Clara Butt (Darwin) Tulip, plain pink. 
The change to the striped colors is due to a disease 


Two centuries ago no one knew what 
caused it, or how to produce it, or how 
to prevent it; nor was anything known 
about it even half a century ago. The 
cause is a virus disease which permeates 
the tissues and sap of tke diseased plant. 
It can be transferred to healthy plants 
by artificial inoculation. In nature it 
is probably transferred by aphids, plant 
bugs, leaf hoppers, or other sap-sucking 
insects, or perhaps it may be carried 
from diseased to healthy bulbs in the 
ground by root eating ground insects. 

Some years there seems to be no in- 
crease of the disease; other years it be- 
comes almost an epidemic. Change of 
soil and location have no influence upon 
it. The way to secure it is by planting 
in company with diseased bulbs; to 
prevent it, by planting the diseased and 
healthy at a distance from each other, 
or utterly eliminating the diseased bulbs. 
The only time this ean be done is when 
the Tulips are in bud and blossom. 

BENJAMIN C. AvuTEN, (Mo.) 





Weather conditions throughout the 
East have been unusually severe during 
the present Winter; and as before pointed 
out, it is probable that insect pests and 
diseases which bother the gardener and 
horticulturist will be greatly reduced for 
the growing season of 1934. Thus does 
cold weather have its compensations! The 
months of November, December and 
January provided what might be called 
extremely cold winter weather, and this 
has been followed by a February produc- 
ing more zero days than for many years; 
and while it may be disastrous to some 
plants and trees, the compensating values 
will more than make up for these losses. 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home Plan No. 4-A-9 


A Charming Four-Room Cottage’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Ine. 


EATURES of the exterior of design 

4-A-9 are: Low walls; gabled roof 

with overhanging eavés and cornice; 
arched roof over lattice-trimmed entrance 
porch; open poreh at side; shutters. 
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F-01120 
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BEDROOM 
10-6" KILO 


LIVING 
ROOM 
1°6"«17-0" 














Ieatures of the interior are: Vestibule 
with coat closet; fireplace with adjoining 
bookshelves as shown in sketch; two bed- 
rooms and bath opening from hall; rear 
porch equipped with laundry trays, stor- 
age closet adjoining (omitted in alternate 
plan for full basement). 

Architectural qualities may be ineor- 
porated into the smallest house—an often 
repeated assertion of which this little 
cottage offers proof. Its charm and dis- 
tinction, too, means extra value for the 
owner should he eventually dispose of the 
house. 

As originally planned, the house had 


* Working drawings and specifications for 
the house shown above, and for more than 
three hundred others in every type of con- 
struction and design, may be secured at mod- 
erate cost through the Home Building Editor 
of this paper. This service is presented to 
our readers through co-operation with the 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau. The 
Bureau. is endorsed by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and by the United States 
Department of Commerce. Questions from 
our readers regarding home building will be 
answered at no charge by the technical de- 
partment of the Architects’ Small House Serv- 
ice Bureau. Address the Home Building Edi- 
tor, enclosing a stamped, address envelope. 


no basement, but one has since been in- 
eluded in the working drawings. Also, 
since the floor space could be more effi- 
ciently utilized in other ways, no separate 
dining room was planned. However, the 
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side porch may be used for this purpose 
in Summer, and at other times one end 
of the living room. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish wide siding, shingle roof. 

Facing: South or east. May be re- 
versed for other facings. 

Size of lot: Approximately 45 to 50 
feet, with porch as shown, 40 feet with- 
out porch. 

Complete working drawings may be ob- 
tained for this and other designs shown 
in this series. For further information 
see editor’s note. 





“Running Water in the 
Springtime” 

The Challis poem on page 109 was 
inspired by a brief editorial in the March 
issue, 1931, in which the Editor explained 
the “Magie of Running Water in Spring- 
time.” In that brief editorial, the Editor 
asked some poet to help him in trying to 
express his thoughts and Brother Challis 
responded nobly by producing the poem 
which is printed in this issue. In the 
March issue, 1931, page 147, was a rather 
cute picture of two youngsters sitting on 
the bank of a meadow brook, ostensibly 
fishing, but more apparently just enjoy- 
ing themselves. The Editor hopes that 
this spring poem will appeal to some of 
the older ones who ean think back to their 
childhood days. 


March, 1934 





Book Reviews 








BOOK OF HOME RE- 
PAIRS. By Chelsea Fraser. 250 illus- 
trations. 392 pp. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York. Price $2.50. 

This book is just what the name indi- 
cates. The author has had long experience 
in teaching manual training and has 
learned through practical work just what 
every boy and girl who likes to work with 
tools:needs in helping about the everyday 
repairs of the home. Sharpening tools, 
lumber, and how it is prepared, edged 
tool “processes, joinery, repair work in 
wood, upholstery, soldering, glazing, con- 
crete, heating, electricity, painting outside 
and in, staining, filling, waxing, shellack- 
ing, varnishing, paper hanging, and repairs 
of gloves and shoes, are some of the sub- 
jects treated and give an idea of the wide 
range of topics. The aim of the author 
has been to make this book of value for 
general repairs about the home and to 
confine the cost of tools and materials. 


HANDY FARM DEVICES AND HOW TO 

MAKE THEM. By Rolfe Cobleigh. Illus- 
trated. 288 pp. Orange Judd Company, 
New York. Price $1.25. 
The depression has not only created but 
compelled a more general interest in home 
craft and repairs; and since almost every 
one wishes to save in every possible way, 
this book, though issued some time ago, 
seems worthy of notice now. While the 
topic of home craft is generously covered, 
the book broadens out into the wide realm 
of the farm. Barn and stock, poultry and 
bees, garden and orchard, field and wood, 
gates and doors, with a lot of miscellane- 
ous things “worth knowing” are some of 
the chapter headings. The book gives 
many devices for lessening labor and secur- 
ing greater results. 


THE WHITE SPARROW. By Padraic 
Colum. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. 46 
pp. Macmillan Company, New York. 
Price $2.00. 

This little book for children compen- 
sates for its small size by its elegance in 
make-up. It is a pleasure to note the high 
artistic value of illustrations in juveniles 
now, and this has gained the reputation of 
being one of the most beautiful of the year. 
The story is of an Albino Sparrow, raised 
in the wonderful Luxembourg Gardens; of 
the ill repute it suffered because it was a 
freak; of how it endured ridicule and all 
sorts of trouble in spite of the efforts of 
loving parents; of its contacts with other 
birds than sparrows, their sympathies and 
the reverse. This may be largely imagina- 
tive—but who can prove it? All in all, it 
is a sympathetic treatment of bird life. 


ZORRA, THE BIOGRAPHY OF. A GRAY 
FOX. By Vance J. Hoyt. Photographs 
by the Author. 125 pp. Lee and Shep- 
ard Company, Boston. Price $1.50. 

A fox is seemingly an uncanny pet; yet 
the author asserts that of all his friends 
from the wild, Zorra proved the most in- 
telligent, lovable, and _ interesting. In 
spite of cunning, she was always loyal both 
to her master and to her friends of the 
woods. Affectionate, good-natured, mis- 
chievous, her comradeship with a pet rac- 
coon is a tale worth reading. We laugh 
at her pranks and wonder at her craft— 
even though the latter trait has been pro- 
verbial in the family for countless genera- 
tions; while her skill at compelling 
attention, transcends that of the small boy 
spoiled by doting parents. 


BEessIE L. Putnam, ( Penna.) 
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EXPERIENCE WITH REVERSION IN 
GLADIOLUS 


Referring to “Hoosier’s” article in the 
January issue, “Do Glads Revert” and your 
own comments on the subject: I also have 
substantiating evidence that Glads do re- 
vert. My early experiments with Glads were 
on plants raised from seeds which | pur- 
chased from Luther Burbank.. However, 
among one batch of seedlings an odd one ap- 
peared, which I tested for a few years and 
named, in 1929, Alternatus Premier. Fur- 
ther experimentation with this particular 
variety is bringing along what I believe to 
be a new race of alternate-petaled Glads, in 
which three blotched segments alternate in 
the corolla with three plain petals. This 
multiplied very rapidly. 

In 1932 I was surprised to find a green 
flower blooming in the row. This had a 
shape similar to Psittacinus, and on check- 
ing the species I decided it was Draco- 
cephalus. I had never grown the latter, and 
my experience immediately told me it was 
a reversion. The knowledge that the origi- 
nal seed of this plant came from Burbank 
who, I know, used many of the species in 
his experiments led to my decision it was 
a throwback. However, I segregated this 
corm, labelled it, and to check it I pur- 
chased six Dracocephalus for planting. 
Sure enough, that was it. And not only 
that, but two new ones appeared in the 
Alternatus row. 

Alternatus Premier was propagated with- 
out the aid of bulblets after the third year, 
which was 1928. The first green Glad did 
not appear until 1932 ;—therefore, the plant 
grew from a corm that had previously been 
an alternate-petaled flower. There is no 
question in my mind, even without this 
incident, that every living thing is liable 
to revert, and at any time. Score another 
one for “Reversion.” 

Puitre O. Bucu, (N. J.) 


PERENNIAL PEAS AND HIBISCUS 
FROM SEED 

I have given seeds of Lathyrus or Hardy 
Sweet Peas to dozens of people, but they 
did not succeed in getting plants. I told 
them to soak the seeds until the little white 
sprouts show. If done in warm water and 
kept in a warm place, they will sprout in 
a short time; then again it might take close 
to two weeks; when planted, cover with a 
gunny sack. In less than a week they will 
be up. 

Same can be done with Hibiscus seed; 
if done in early May, they will blossom 
first year, although perennials. 

Mrs. A. H. Ketrcuvum, (Iowa) 





WEIGHTS OF BATS AND HUMMING 
BIRDS 

In Miss Bauer’s Naturegrams she men- 
tions a Bat in S. W. weighing less than an 
ounce, 

The largest Bat I have ever handled in 
the North, weighed but half an ounce, with 
12-inch wing spread. I weighed about 50 
others and they were from one-quarter to 
three-eighths of an ounce each, and had 
wing spreads of about 10 inches on the 
average. 

One in Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, was 
larger than any and its wings extended 
nearly 14 inches. 

A full-grown female 
weighed but 54 grains! 


Humming Bird 


H. E. R. 


SPLITTING DAHLIA TUBERS 

Have you ever tried splitting the tubers 
when they have several sprouts? I have 
tested this out and find that a part of a 
tuber with a good eye, is as good as a whole 
one. The cut part may be dipped in pow- 
dered sulphur for safety. I find, too, that 
by dividing the bulb we have more new root 
growth. Haven’t you noticed many times 


when planting an over-size root it only 
grows larger and there is no new root 
growth? 


(Tenn. ) 











Mocking Bird on Stone Bird Bath 


RUSTIC BIRD BATH 

The Bird Baths pictured in the FLOWER 
7ROWER gave me an inspiration to have a 
rustic one of my own. 

The pedestal is of pieces of common lime- 
stone, and the top an uncommonly-large 
stone hollowed out by the mason, who 
added a compartment at one end for food 
needed during droughts. The total cost 
was a dollar. 

Among the many Birds that visit the 
Bath, the Mocking Birds are the shyest; 
so we felt fortunate in securing this picture 
of one getting his breakfast. 


L. F. R., (Jamaica) 


SIMPLE GRAFTING 

Grafting is an ancient art, practiced since 
earliest days by horticulturists. Any tree 
of a given type can be grafted upon another 
of the same type; as, seed-bearing, pit-bear- 
ing, nut-bearing; each upon its like. A seed- 
ling apple tree, for instance, may be grafted 
on each of its branches so that it bears sev- 
eral kinds of fruit, perhaps none from the 
original tree; or a cherry may bear sweet 
fruit on one side and sour on the other. 

There are several methods of procedure, 
but one rule holds for all: The cambium 
layer (thin green layer next to the bark) 
of branch and scion MUST be made to meet 
closely, so the life-giving sap may pass un- 
hindered in its course. 

The scion should be prepared first so 
there will be no time for the edges to dry. 
A two-year-old twig should be chosen for 
the scion. First cut the end off with a 
sharp slash between two buds and cap it 





with a small ball of wax. Plan to have 
two buds on the finished scion. Now whittle 
the butt into a wedge about two inches 
long. Bring it to a sharp line on one edge 
and slope it from about one-fourth inel 
wide to nothing on the other. The slant 
must be even and gradual. Prepare two 
scions as nearly alike as possible for one 
graft. 

Choose a branch about one and one-half 
inches through. Split it with a sharp clean 
cut and hold it open with a narrow wedge 
placed in the middle. Be very careful not 
to roughen the edges of the split nor loosen, 
even slightly, the bark. Now fit the two 
scions previously prepared into the split. 
Work slowly and accurately so the green 
cambium layer of branch and scion will 
meet at all points. Remove the wedge. Put 
warm grafting wax over the cut, around the 
scions, and over the matchings. Bind 


tightly with a strip of cloth. If all was 
well done, both scions will leaf out. When 


perfectly sure which is stronger the weak 
one should be pruned away, but do not re- 
move the wax. It will gradually disappear. 
The twigs and leaves which may spring out 
along the branch from latent buds should 
be removed. Later the tree may be trimmed 
to leave only the graft, but this must be 
done over a period of years, for if too much 
sap is forced into the new shoot it will die. 
If the scion was taken from a bearing tree, 
the graft should bear in three years. 
Grafting wax may be purchased, but here 

is a recipe taken from the records of a 
famous grafter of a century ago: 

5 parts rosin 

1 part tallow 

1 part beeswax 
melt in a kettle and stir well together 

This wax will not crack in Winter 

melt in Summer. 


nor 


MINNA ANTHONY Common, (N. Y.) 
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HOME PROPAGATING OF BEGONIAS 

Start new Begonia plants early in the 
Fall in wide-mouthed jars or tumblers of 
water. Since large plants must be cut 
back in the Fall to insure good growth in 
the Winter and Spring, the cut pieces can 
be used for rooting. 

It is interesting to note the different 
color changes acquired during the Summer 
in the rooting stems. Place several cut- 
tings in one large pot or urn and fill two- 
thirds with rich, fibrous, garden soil. li 
root buds appear at the base of the newly- 
planted cuttings, add more soil. 

Mrs. H. E. Inirr, (Kans. ) 


ROOTING UMBRELLA PLANTS 

Umbrella plants can be rooted by cutting 
off several stalks and turning them upside 
down in a tumbler of water; stem stick- 
ing up a few inches above the water line. 

Mrs. H. E. Ivirr, (Kans. ) 
A WAY WITH CELERY 

A friend plants her celery in ditches, one 
row on each side, and runs water down the 
ditch every day. I did not have enough 
water, so put mulch between but did not 
do as well, but had some celery which was 
very good and tender. 

This friend cuts it off as soon as ready 
to use, about 1% inches above the root, 
and it grows up and makes another crop. 
In the Fall she takes up part of it, what 
she wants, and puts it in the cellar with 
clumps of dirt, and has celery through the 
Winter. 

When it is large enough, about a foot 
tall, she wraps a newspaper around her arm 
and pins it, and puts one such cone over 
each plant to bleach. This bleaches it fine, 
and where it is watered well, it makes 
large bunches like the largest ones you buy 
in the stores. 

Mrs. J. H. BENSON, (Kans.) 


FIFTEEN LARGE DAHLIAS WITH 
GOOD STEMS 


Here is a collection of fifteen varieties of 
Dahlias that are mammoth in size of bloom 


and are borne on the best of stems, and 
every one is a beauty: 

1. Monmouth Champion, orange-searlet 

2. Eagle Rock Fantasy, mallow-pink 

6. Dorothy Stone, pink 

4. Fort Monmouth, wine-red 

5. Grace Curling, orchid-lavender 

6. Jane Cowl, buff, orange center 

7. North’s Yellow, yellow 

&. Molly Shephard, cherry-red 

9. Ida Perkins, white 

10. Omar Khayyam, chinese-red and orange 

11. Dr. John Carmen, rose and silver 

12. Dwight W. Morrow, dark rich red 

13. Jersey Beauty, pink 

14. Edna Ferber, coral-pink 

15. Thomas A. Edison, royal-purple. 


FRANK C. SHELDON, (Conn.) 


NIGHT-BLOOMING CEREUS 

This plant does not make much of any 
growth in Winter, and it should not have 
too much water during that time. In fact, 
it should be kept rather dry in Winter. 
In Summer set it outdoors in the sun and 
water as other plants are watered. They 
start to grow in the Spring. 

Mrs. HALert, (Ky.) 
GROWING CHINESE LANTERN 
PLANTS 

One of my friends who has been success- 
ful in growing Chinese Lantern plants 
commercially, selling a large number of 
the sprays of the Lanterns, as well as the 
plants or roots, writes that he finds that 
renewal of planting every third year at 
latest, with plenty of water, but not a 
low, soggy, wet and cold soil, together 
with a good general purpose fertilizer, or 
a potato fertilizer, gives the best results. 


Flower Syrowew 


He reports that in the Fall of 1932, he 
set hundreds of Lantern roots on a wet 
area that could not be plowed until well 
into the month of May, thinking to give 
them their fill of water. He says that they 
almost drowned, and that very few came 
up the next Spring, standing all Winter 
in mud or else in frozen mud. A neighbor 
a mile away had the same experience with 
the same result. It is evident that Chinese 
Lanterns can have too wet a soil, as well 
as too cold a soil. — (EprTor) 


AMARLYLLIS FROM SEEDS 

Amaryllis seeds should be sown in boxes 
or seed pans (in greenhouse or hot bed) 
containing finely-sifted sandy leaf mould 
to a thickness of three inches. Smooth out 
surface of soil evenly and sprinkle thor- 
oughly. Spread seeds closely together (so 
close that they touch one another) and 
cover with the same soil, just sufficient 
to hold down. Keep moist but not wet. 
If air is dry cover with glass. In case 
of hot sun, cover the glass with a sheet 
of paper in order to prevent the heat from 
burning the young plants. Plants will 
come up in about three weeks, and should 
remain in the same box for two or three 
months. Replant in three-inch pot or in 
boxes, about two inches apart. Seedlings, 
when given the proper care, will commence 
to flower fifteen months after sowing. 
Seeds may be sown at any time of the 
year in a greenhouse. 

Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, (Ky.) 


GAS AND HOUSE PLANTS 

There has been much discussion of this 
question through the columns of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and I wish to present our 
personal experience and observation. 

Our conclusion, after twenty years of 
watching our own and relative’s plants 
bloom or die—usually the latter—was as 
follows: Artificial gas is very injurious 
to almost all plants. Acetelyn gas seem- 
ingly is the most deadly. Natural gas 
(our Indiana natural gas), we found much 
less detrimental. In fact it often seems 
entirely free from bad effects. 

I laid these conclusions before the group 
of science and chemistry teachers at the 
High School lately, and was told that they 
were correct, and given the proper scien- 
tific reasons for the same. 

One of those present said that the only 
time she ever remembered having nice 
house plants in Winter, was when living in 
the gas belt back in the days when gas 
was wasted, and kept burning in their 
home day and night. After twenty years 
in Indianapolis she attempts nothing save 
Sansevieria and Umbrella plant. Per- 
sonally, we have found the Crassulas and 
some Sedums quite satisfactory. The most 
easily affected of all is perhaps the 
Christmas Cactus; Geraniums probably a 
close second. 





Mrs. C. G. Baker, (Ind.) 
BUDS FALL FROM HOUSE PLANTS 
If the buds fall from your house plants 
before they open, the air is too dry. Keep 
a pan of water on the stove or register to 
evaporate. The moisture thus _ provided 
keeps the plants healthy and is also bene- 
ficial to the family. 
HAZEL Cover Bates, (N. Y.) 


CARE OF CACTI IN WINTER 

L. C.’s article on care of Cacti in Winter, 
interested me greatly. 

There are forty varieties in my collection, 
and I have found that those in four-inch or 
smaller pots, need careful attention during 
their sojourn in the house. 

After several experiments, I have 
achieved the greatest success in this way :— 
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Had a box made to fit the tops of each 
stand and shelf where my Cactus children 
were to spend the Winter; five inches deep, 
lined with galvanized tin, a small drainage 
hole at each corner. These were filled with 
sand for three inches, and each pot pressed 
down into this so the bottom almost 
touched the metal. 

According to weather conditions, I regu- 
late the watering. After several sunny 
days the soil will be dry and then the 
watering is quite generously given. 

I never put Cacti at an East or South 
window, because the sun rays are apt to 
cause forced growth, but West windows 
are satisfactory and the plants grow slowly 
and strongly. 

In Summer the boxes are placed on a 
large table on the East side of the house, 
plants left in them (or rather replaced 
after receiving repotting as needed), and 
watering done in late afternoon after the 
sun is off the plants. 

In potting I use % sand, % good garden 
soil, making the fourth quarter up of 
rotted wood and leaf mold. The latter I 
get from a mountain top in the Western 
part of our state (New Jersey) where na- 
tive Opuntias grow in great profusion. 

Have found that frequent rains do not 
agree with Cacti, mine are sheltered from 
rain by an awning from the porch. 

I have plants in sizes from thumb pots 
to 12-inch ones, and all are given prac- 
tically the same care and all grow well 
and blossom freely. 

K. B. WarkKIns, (N. J.) 





Answers to “Tune In On Nature” 


1. When the water inside the living plant 
cell freezes hard enough to burst the 
cell the plant will die. If the cells are 
not broken plant will sometimes revive. 

A kind of Eucalyptus, or blue-gum, 

which grows in Australia. It has been 

known to grow 400 feet tall. 

3. A little over 27,000 gallons of water 
for each acre of land. 

4. Tale Rock is a very common mineral 
of a soft shade of apple green with a 
silvery appearance, though sometimes 
the stone is white or greyish in color. 
Large beds are quarried in_ several 
places in U. S. but the best grade comes 
from Italy. In powder form it is the 
base of toilet powders. 

5. Spruce needles tear away from twigs, 

taking part of the bark, while Fir 

needles come off clean, with little round 
knobs. 

The earth turns from west to east. 

Meerschaum (the material from which 

tobacco pipes are made) when it is dry 

will float on water. The word Meer- 
schaum in the German language means 

“Sea-foam.” Meerschaum is exported 

from Eski-Shehr in Asia Minor where 

it is dug from shallow pits. 

8. During the brooding season, a period 
of four to six weeks in the Spring, the 
queen bee averages from 2,000 to 25,000 
eggs a day. 

9. The Amethyst, birthstone for Febru- 
ary, is a violet or purple shaded quartz 
which comes from Brazil. 

10. The queen bee mates only once, in mid- 
air. From this time on unless she 
leaves the hive with a swarm, she 
spends her whole life (sometimes sev- 
eral years) in the dark hive. 


bo 
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Surplus Issues For Sale 

We have some surplus issues for sale; cov- 
ering several years from 1918 down through 
to 19382. Twenty-four (24) all different (no 
selection can be allowed), postpaid $2.00. A 
big lot of good horticultural, gardening, floral 
and nature reading matter at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,—only 
odds and ends of surplus. 


MADISON COOPER, (Calcium, N. Y.) 
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Concrete Wall to Keep Tree Roots 
Out of Garden 


lo THE EDITOR :— 


There are several large Oak and Holly trees 
on my residence lot here in Fayetteville, and 
on my neighbors’ lots there are more Oak, 
Hickory and Holly trees. I find it is next to 
impossible to have a garden so near these 
trees, because the roots come to any fertile 
or moist soil, and in a few weeks sap all the 
strength away from the plants. It occurs 
to me that I might wall in the garden space 
with thin concrete walls down in the ground, 
but would like to know how deep they would 
have to be and how thick, to keep the tree 
roots out. The soil is sandy down about 5 to 
6 feet and then clay. Perhaps you can sug- 





gest some better method. 
Cc. B. WiLuiaMs, (N. C.) 
Answer:—The idea to use a _ concrete 


wall to prevent tree roots encroaching on 
garden space, seems altogether practica- 
ble; and I believe that a wall 24 to 30 
inches below the surface of the soil might 
answer the purpose. A wall four inches 
thick would serve as well as a thicker one. 
If the wall is more than 25 feet in length, 
it should have reinforcement rods _ of 
quarter-inch iron, one placed near the bot- 
tom and one near the top. This will pre- 
vent the wall cracking badly. This rein- 
forcement is not altogether necessary, but 
is an easy matter to take care of. By 
making the wall perhaps six to eight 
inches thick (if the soil will stand up 
without caving in), the concrete can be 
put right into the trench if carefully 
made, and this might be cheaper than the 
thinner wall with board forms. It is 
possible that a thin wall without forms 
could be built by utilizing something in 
the way of a special shovel for digging the 
trench, something like the shovels which 
are used for putting in agricultural tile. 

Would be glad to hear from readers 
who have had _ experience with this 
problem. 

MapDIson CooprER 





Culture of Ginseng 
To THE EDITOR :— 

I am interested in Ginseng and would like 
information regarding treatment of the soil, 
eare of plants, etc. 

M. W., (Penna.) 

Answer :—Ginseng seed is slow in germi- 
nation, and must never be allowed to dry 
out. The seeds are usually stratified in 
moist sand or earth and stored in a cool 
damp place until cracked by incipient ger- 
mination, which usually does not occur un- 
til the year after their ripening. It is ad- 
vised, in starting ginseng beds, to use 
both seeds and young roots, as the latter 
begin to seed about the third year, thus 
providing for increase. 

Ginseng grows naturally in rather dense 
shade, and in cultivation must be shielded 
from direct sun by tree shade, sheds or 
lath shutters. A bed in a forest will give 
congenial natural conditions. Soil should 
be light and well drained, and it may be 
enriched by four to six inches of leaf mold, 
thoroughly worked in to a foot in depth. 
A poor soil may also be enriched with 
bonemeal, 1 lb. to the square yard. Stable 
manure is not advised unless worked in 
several months in advance. 

Sow seed in Spring as early as the soil 
can be worked, using only cracked or 
partially germinated seed. Put the seed 
six inches apart in permanent beds, or 
2x6 in. in seed beds from which they are 
to be transplanted when two years old. 
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Answers Department 


Roots 
are set with the crowns two inches below 
the surface, any time from October to April 
when the soil is in suitable condition. A 
Winter mulch of leaves or litter is needed. 

It requires five to seven years to grow 
marketable Ginseng from seeds or young 


Cover one inch deep with woods soil. 


roots. The older roots command higher 
prices, the Chinese buyers being very critical 
both as to substance and conformation of 
the roots. China and Korea are the chief 
buyers of American Ginseng, and present 
economic conditions in China have a de- 
pressing effect on the market. A Ginseng 
bed is an interesting experiment, but should 
be regarded very conservatively as a pos- 
sible source of profitable returns. 
—Rural New Yorker 

EDITOR’s NOTE :—It is reported that there is 
practically no market for Ginseng now; and 
the above is printed because many people 
have become interested in the subject of 
Ginseng, either as planters, or because of the 
high price which was formerly prevalent. 
Ginseng-growing is like many other enter- 
prises these days;—almost impossible to se- 
cure a profit, and quite generally taking a 
loss. 


Too Cold for ‘‘Glad’’ Corms 


lo THE EDITOR :— 

How low a temperature will a gladiolus bulb 
stand in storage without injury? Can _ the 
bulbs stand 20 degrees above zero for three 
hours without shock? In the above case, 
would not the tunic, or husk, protect them 
for a few hours? ; 

A. R. P., (Mich.) 

Answer:—It is generally accepted that 
gladiolus bulbs should not be subjected to 
temperatures lower than 30 or 29 degrees 
Fahrenheit for any length of time. We 
have no data to indicate the probable de- 
gree of injury from an exposure of three 
hours at 20 degrees F. The size of the 
pile, the way the corms were thawed out 
and other factors would make a difference. 
Certainly we should not recommend any 
such treatment. If the bulbs were acci- 
dentally chilled, marked injury should 
show up as blackening or rotting after a 
short time in a warm temperature. 

Dr. F. F. WEINARD, (in 
Florists’ Review) 








Cottonseed Meal as Fertilizer 
lo THE EDITOR :— 


Is cottonseed meal coming to be recognized 
and used by flower growers as a fertilizer? 

Is it good for general use as a fertilizer? 
Is it economical on a basis of present costs? 

Any information along this line will be 


helpful. 
H. M. MCFARLAND, (Vt.) 


Answer :—Cottonseed meal has long been 
recognized as having valuable fertilizing 
qualities, but I am not aware that it is in 
very considerable use by flower growers as 
a fertilizer, except possibly as it may be 
combined with other ingredients. 

Cottonseed meal is good for general use 
and is valuable for this purpose, but 
whether it is an economical source of fer- 
tilizing elements under present cost can 
only be determined by figures on the cost 
of cottonseed meal as compared with the 
cost of other things which carry the same 
elements of fertility. 

Can ‘any reader who has used cottonseed 
meal, or who knows of its use for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, give us some further in- 
formation or refer us to a source which 
will give definite information on this 
subject ?— (Editor) 
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Questions and Answers Asked 


and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GENISTA DOES NOT BLOOM 


I grew Genista or Shower of Gold from 
seed in 1932, and it did not bloom in 1933. 
I was told that it blooms about Easter in 
the Spring. I planted it out in a bed and 
it did not bloom during the Summer. So I 
put it in pots, and in October brought it 
into the house. The tallest one was four 
feet high. 

Can any reader give me _ suggestions 
about this plant and whether they need to 
be old to bloom well? My Genista is not 
the hardy species, but the tender kind. 

Mrs. Estuer J. SAHLER, (N. Y.) 


GERANIUM INFORMATION WANTED 


A reader wants information on the grow- 
ing and care of Geraniums when used as 
house plants. Suggestions along this line 
in some detail would be appreciated. 

MONKSHOOD DRIES UP IN FALL 

Have considerable trouble Monks- 
hood plants. 

These plants grow very fine until Septem- 
ber, then start to drp up, and never have 
any blossoms. 

What kind of soil do they require? 

Gro. LEISER, (IIl.) 


with 


PEONIES TO BLOOM FOR DECORATION DAY 

Will some reader with experience tell me 
what varieties of Peonies are likely, in a 
normal season, to be in bloom in Southern 
Ohio by Decoration Day? A list of a few 
varieties would be very helpful, and would 
prefer to have also the various shades and 
colors. 

OrA SMART, (Ohio) 


FINE SPIDER WEBS AND MEALY BUG ON 
CACTI—AMARYLLIS TROUBLES 

I have quite a good collection of Cacti. 
This Winter some of them are often cov- 
ered with fine fuzzy spider webs, but I can- 
not find the spider. I brush them off, but 
they reappear in a day or two. My Pe- 
reskia or Christ Thorn, is covered with the 
spider web, and for the first time in many 
years will not bloom. The plant looks 
very healthy. Would this spider, which I 
cannot find, be the cause for it? 

Also how can I get rid of mealy bug? 
I have sprayed and saturated two small 
fine Cacti with soap water and tobacco 
water, and I cannot get rid of them; even 
brushing the plants with a fine brush does 
not help. Another plant seemed to be the 
breeder, so I discarded it. 

I have some fine large Amaryllis bulbs. 
Some refuse to bloom, and two always get 
their leaves before the bud. Are there dif- 
ferent species? The flowers of those that 
get their leaves first are smaller. Should 
I cut some of the leaves to make the bloom 
larger? 

DILL, 


ADELE M. (Penna. ) 
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BOOKLET 


by Harry. R. O’Brien 


SHOWS YOU 


HOW 


to grow your own plants 


with best results 


END FOR this booklet by Harry R. 

O’Brien, noted garden authority, to- 
day. It contains much timely and useful 
information on how Cel-O-Glass can 
help you grow your own plants with 
success. 

W hen you send for booklet just enclose 
10c in stamps to cover cost of mailing 
and postage. And remember: Cel-O-Glass 
makes a light, easy-to-handle sash, that 
does not break like glass or tear like 
cloth. Itis guaranteed for 5 years. As only 
genuine Cel-O-Glass has the name 
Cel-O-Glass stamped on its selvage 
besure to examine roll before you buy. 




















OUTWITTING 
JACK FROST 


Enclose 10c in stamps 
to cover Mailing and 
Postage Charges. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, 
INC. 
Dept. F.G. 3 
Wilmington, Delaware ee 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


CELO-GLAS 


}. S. Pat. 1889287 and others 





ee ee ee 














ild A blend of more than one hun- 
dred different and delightful True 
Wild Flowers, including many rare 


Flower kinds. For naturalizing in field, 

meadow, or woodland, or to enrich 

Seeds a roadside. 1% oz. 35¢; 1 oz. $1.25. 
Write Dept. Z for interesting catalog. 

REX. D. PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 
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Colorful a 
WATER LILIES “ 
Send forour beautiful new 48-page catalog. 
It is free. Profusely illustrated in natural : 
colors, Itincludes hardy and tropical water * 
lilies as well as all types of water plants 
and ornamental fishes. Contains every- 
thing you want to know about a water" - 
garden. Send for your FREE copytoday, *+-.74 
WILLIAM TRICKER, INC. + 


4315 Brookside Ave. 4323 Rainbow Terrace £3 
Saddle River, N.J. Independence, Ohio 















Send For 
FREE 
Catalog! 

(Canada 15c) 
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PROPAGATING PAPERWHITE NARCISSUS 


Can any reader tell me whether there 
is a way of propagating Paperwhite Nar- 
cissus bulbs, from the bulbs which are 
grown in the house? I have been told 
that the bulbs after blooming in the house 
may be dried and kept in a dark cool 
place over Summer, much the same as 
Gladiolus bulbs, but that they are not 
very successful. Is there any way of car- 
ing for the bulbs to produce new ones? 

Ivy CASTATER, (Wisc. ) 


NAME OF OLD-FASHIONED ROSE 


Can anyone tell me the name of an old- 
fashioned Rose, which, from a description 
in 1883, is about as follows: 

This Rose was very large-sized, double- 
and full-cupped, with large petals and 
with very large full buds. It was a beauti- 
ful crimson or red; I cannot remember 
the exact color; and it was very fragrant. 
This Rose was a_ dwarf, growing only 
about 1% feet high, and it would spring 
up in different places from the root; and 
it grew anywhere,—by the side of the 
road or anywhere around the house. They 
were frequently seen around old farm- 
houses. The foliage was very beautiful, 
bushy and green. 

Mrs. JENNIE H. LAWRENCE, (Mass. ) 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT GLADIOLUS 
SPECIES 


I should be grateful if any reader can 


supply information on _ the following 
Gladiolus species: Aureus, Arenarius, 
Arcuatus, Bimaculatus, Biflorus, Bicolor. 


Any information as to origin, common 
name if any, characteristics, special cul- 
tural conditions required, etc., will be help- 
ful. 

Puitie O. Bucnu, (N. J,) 


AQUARIUM INFORMATION WANTED 


I am going to start an aquarium. What 
kind of plants would I need for the fish to 
live on? What else could I put in it be- 
sides the ordinary Goldfish, that would not 
fight or eat each other? Would it be 
necessary to change the water, and how 
often? 

LOVERNE SPOONER, (Conn.) 


GROWING JAPANESE IRISES 
A reader wants a good article on the 
growing of Japanese Irises. Such an arti- 
cle with good photographs would be very 
acceptable at this time; and anyone who 
can supply this deficiency will be given 
careful consideration. 

— (EprTor) 


IDENTITY OF ““‘TOUCH-ME-NOT” 

Have read in THE FLoweR GROWER 
about a flower called “Touch-me-not.” | 
have looked through a great many cata- 
logues but do not find this listed. Has 
this plant another name? 

Mrs. G. WAHL, (IIl.) 





YELLOW SPOTS ON WATER LILY 

I wish some reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER could tell me what causes yellow 
spots to come on my Water Lily leaves, 
almost as soon as they reach the surface of 
the water. There is a foot of soil in the 
bottom of the pool, in which they have been 
planted for about three years. 

Mrs. F. J. CoLtrnewoop, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF LILY 

Would like to know the name of a.double 
Lily, which resembles a Corn Lily in growth 
except the flowers are larger and a deeper 
yellow or orange. The original one was 
owned by an old lady, and she did not know 
the name of it; I have never been able to 
find one in a catalogue. 

Mrs. F. J. CoLLinewoop, (Ohio) 
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“FLORIDA HOLLY 

Last Winter a friend gave me a small 
bunch of berries, which she called “Florida 
Holly,” that had been sent to her from 
some of the southern states. 

The cluster and berries resembled our 
common Elderberry in shape, size and ar- 
rangement. Their color was a deep old- 
rose pink, an odd shade, but very pretty. 
Bach berry contained a hard black seed 
which I planted outdoors in February. 
From the twenty barries I have six fine 
plants. Some have five parts to the leaf, 
others only three. The leaves resemble 
large-size rose leaves, only the parts of 
the leaf are longer in proportion to their 
width than are rose leaves. They are 
bright, glossy-green, nicely veined and 
have “saw tooth” edges. 

They grew outside all Summer until I 
potted them and put them in a cool win- 
dow. I am sure they would not be hardy 
outdoors over Winter this far North, but 
plan to use them as_ tubshrubs, like 
Oleanders. 

Would like to know the scientific name 
of this plant and if it is a tree or shrub. 


Mrs. CLiara C. Banas, ( Nebr.) 


CARE OF RED SPIDER LILY 
Some bulbs of what is called the Red 
Spider Lily were given me in leaf, and I 
set them in a jar and put them in the win- 


dow. I am told the leaves die and that 

they bloom. Will someone tell me more 

about these, and the necessary care? 
Bessie M. Perry, (N. Y.) 


IDENTITY OF PERENNIAL 


Would like name of a perennial which 
has been in my garden for years, (I took 
over garden following death of previous 
owner). The plant grows in a clump and 
about two feet tall. The leaves are very 
long and narrow, growing around flower 
stalk similar to Narcissus leaves. The 
flower stem is full plant height and solid. 
The flower is a lovely, periwinkle-blue, 
about an inch wide when open. The 
flowers open early in the morning but 
close tight by noontime. They form termi- 
nal clusters and seem to repeat the open- 
ing and closing for days. The plant 
blooms early and lasts nearly until Fall. 
It is a gorgeous sight for the early riser. 

M. TREVERTON, ( Mo.) 


POOR SEED GERMINATION 


Are the following seeds especially slow 
germinators? Good quality seeds were 
planted according to directions, but not a 
single plant from Dolichos, Moonflower, 
Aconitum, Digitalis, Echinops, Geum, 
Godetia, Clarkia, Didiscus, Salpiglossis, or 
Kochia? 

Had fine results from many other seeds. 
Local drouth in St. Louis last Summer 
was worst in records. Garden produced 
very well, many perennials and annuals 
except for those mentioned. Have they 
special requirements? 


M. TREVERTON, ( Mo.) 


CHRISTMAS CACTUS DROPS BUDS AND LEAVES 


My Christmas Cactus, which measures 
about 40 inches across, a perfect umbrella 
in shape, is not only dropping all its 
buds, or nearly all, and a great many 
leaves, but it has a sickly look; I mean 
the leaves are a dull green instead of a 
bright shine to them. I have it in a pot 
which measures 11 inches across and 10% 
inches high. It hasn’t been transplanted 
for quite a long time. After it started 
to bud I kept it quite wet and gave it 
feri-flora once in a while as always. 

I would appreciate some advice on this 
trouble. 

Mrs. W. R. Norrnrop, (Mass.) 
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ANSWERS 


GRASSES OR PLANTS FOR PLANTING UNDER 
TREES 


Answering L. A. Ebner, (Ind.): 

If the tree under which you want to 
grow some plants is a Norway Maple, and 
the spot received no sun at all, practi- 
cally nothing will grow. If it received a 
trickle of sunlight during the day, by far 
the best plant is Pachysandra terminalis, 
the Japanese Spurge. 

This shade-loving plant will even grow 
under shrubs or thick evergreens. The 
plants are about six to eight inches high, 
and quickly spread to form mats of dense, 
glossy-green foliage. Spots under trees are 
likely to be thin and sour, so it is well to 
spade in some well-rotted manure and 
bonemeal before planting. 

For less dense shade, nothing is lovelier 
than a mass of Dicentra eximia, the Plumey 
Bleeding Heart. It bears racemes of heart- 
shaped pink flowers throughout the season. 
Mass these near the trunk, and out towards 
the edge of the shadow, plant some laven- 
der or violet-colored Tufted Pansies, such 
as Jersey Gem. 


R. M. CarRLetTon, (III.) 





SWEET MARY 

Answering John Hayes, ( Mass.) : 

The “Sweet Mary” has a few more com- 
mon names as Costmary, Smelling Leaf 
Mint Geranium and perhaps others. Bo- 
tanically it: is Chrysanthemum Balsamita, 
(Lim.) variety Tanacetoides, (Boiss.) in- 
troduced from Asia. Sixty ‘or seventy 
years ago about every garden had its 
clump of “Sweet Mary.” It has been in 
mine until a few years ago, and there are 
still some plants of it in this locality, but 
I doubt if there is a dealer that carries it 
in stock. 

Withal, Sweet Mary does flower, for it 
has bloomed for me but the flowers are in- 
significant, very small, green and without 
rays—apetalous. 

I. G. Noyes, (Mass. ) 
CHRYSANTHEMUM BALSAMITA 

Answering John Hayes, ( Mass.) : 

The pliant described seems to be Chrys- 
anthemum Balsamita, var. tanacetoides. 
It is sometimes called Costmary.. It is 
illustrated in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture. 

I have known the plant for 60 years and 
my Mother always called it Rosemary. 
She never allowed it to bloom, but care- 
fully broke out the bud stalks in order 
to encourage more leaf growth. Some five 
years ago I saw it growing in bloom, at 
Corning, N. Y., but the bloom is of no 
interest. 

SapiE L. Parsons, 


(Pa.) 


ROOT APHIS ON ASTERS 

Answering question of Grace A. Perryn, 
(Conn.), in June issue, regarding means 
of control of root aphis on Asters: 

Spread tobacco stems or tobacco dust 
thickly over the soil around the infested 
plants. 

Or blacken the soil with Seotch soot. 

Or pour carbon bisulphide into holes 
made in the soil near the infested plants. 

Howarp JACKSON, (Wis.) 


GLADIOLUS BULBS DIVIDING 

Mr. Zimmerman’s last paragraph, 
571, Dee., 1932, issue: 

A Gl ladiolus bulb does not go to making 
divisions until it is already worthless from 
old age. Young stock should be kept com- 
ing on every year from bulblets. Vigorous 
young bulbs do not divide, or never did for 
me when I was growing Glads. 
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WHAT GARDEN PLANTS POISONOUS? 
Answering New Hampshire reader: 


There is a horse here which has hay fever 
in its eyes every hay-fever season. Also 
there is a man here, a hay-fever patient, 
whose hay fever, instead of affecting his 
nostrils, centers in his eyes, and spreads 
over his face. 

This would lead me to believe that any 
hay-fever flower or plant could be to blame, 
or any allied plant, such as Marigold, 
Zinnia, Dahlia, Gaillardia, ete., or any with 
acrid odor of flower or of plant tissue; such 
as Tansy, Wormwood, or the weed known to 
me as Roman Wormwood. 

Any flower whose pollen floats off in the 
air, and any plant with fuzz that brushes 
off readily, would be under suspicion, as 
well as the fuzz from dead grasses and 
weeds, which I know to be very irritating. 

The constant breathing of the odor of 
Narcissi, Tulips, and Peonies can give symp- 
toms of mild poisoning, whether from chance 
pollen grains or from the vapor that car- 
ries the odor, I do not know, but think more 
likely the latter. 

Doubtless there are many other possibili- 
ties. New Hampshire reader has an inter- 
esting problem trying to trace the definite 
cause or causes of the trouble. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 


(Mo. ) 





BALLOON VINE (CLEMATIS TEXENSIS) 

Referring to question on identity of vine 
by B. Seagall: 

This vine, referred to as 
the “Balloon Vine,” is Clematis texensis 
(synonym, C. coccinea), the common name 
being the Scarlet Clematis. This Clematis, 
as its name implies, is a native of Texas 
and all the growth above ground dies down 
during Winter, probably due to frost. 

I have had a plant of this Clematis for a 
number of years and the individual vines 
have never reached more than 5 feet. My 
vine has set plenty seed, which I have 
planted in a position where the seeds are 
not disturbed. As is the case with nearly 
all the Clematis, the seed is very slow in 
germination. I had two small plants come 
up after being planted around 6 months, 
and just recently three more showed up, 
having been planted 12 months. Seed may 
germinate after being in the ground for 2 
years. 

The plant shown in the drawing by Mr. 
Seagall, may easily be identified as a 
Clematis from the seed. which resembles the 
Jackmanni and paniculata varieties of the 
Clematis. 

For two years in succession my plant 
started growth in February, with the result 
that last year the sprouts were frozen, and 
the plant did not show signs of life until 


which is 


June. However, this Spring I covered the 
plant (when I discovered sprouts) with 


peat moss, and the sprouts stayed in a dor- 
mant condition until danger of frost was 
over. 

a 


Curist, (Penna. ) 





SUN OR SHADE FOR IMPATIENS AND GLOXINIA 


Answering J. Murphy, (N. J.) 
Impatiens: 


, regarding 


I have had this plant for a great many 
years and find partial shade is really needed. 
Place in north window in house and water 
each day if room is warm. My plant is 
turned out of pot early in Summer, and set 
in ground on east side of building where it 
grows and blossoms, and top of a peach 
basket could hardly cover it. 

In September I take slips and root in 
glass of water, placed on window sill in sun- 
shine, and in a few days or a week the 
roots are large enough to pot for Winter. 
This is my years of experience. 


Mrs. Wm. H. Crawrorp, (Conn.) 








NSECT CONTROL 


New Ever Green spray kills so many kinds of 
plant pests itisthe only spray 95% of home 
gardeners ever need. Easy to use. Just mix with 
water and spray. Destroys most hardy insects, 
both chewing and sucking types. Will not in- 
jure plants or blossoms. Sure death to ants. 
Non-poisonous to people and pets. Very 
economical. Buy at drug, hardware, flower, 
seed, department stores. Write for informa- 






tive new spraying chart FREE. 
McLaughlin Gormley King Co., Minneapolis 

















An answer to that ques- 
tion, “What can I grow 
in shade, or partial 
shade! 


A clump can be divided 


into 30 to 40 separate 
roots, each with a bud 
or pip. Plant early. 
Prices: Clump, $1.00; 3 
clumps, $2.50, prepaid 
mo, Be A 

“Write right now’ for 


64 page catalogue, unlike 
any other you ever read. 
Many say “Delightfully 
Different”. It’s “Rs e 
from 


JSD JONG ‘SE Gmpanr 


Boulder, Colorado 











WATKIN SAMUEL’S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


Can only be obtained direct 


New Seed $5 per packet 
Special Novelties $10 per packet 


KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 











PLAN YOUR GARDEN yourself 
Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of The Garrison Garden Charts you can 
plan your whole planting without the help of a land- 
scape gardener or professional horticulturist—at a 
fraction of the cost. All the fun of planning your 

own garden and twice the joy in achievement . . 

The Garrison Garden Charts: A charted encyclopedia 
of garden material. Twelve large charts now $5.00 
Pecks- 


postpaid. The Garrison Garden Charts, Box F, 
land Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
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eeded in Every 
Garden and Orchard 


Easiest cutting pruner made, Makes clean cuts 
of large branches—smal! tw 1 cuts twine! 
Light—unbreakable— rustproof chromium finish 
comfortable grip—won't pinch or blister hands. 

‘Must be tried to be appreciated 
At dealers or sent postpaid, 







(cuts 4” Ben tis SIZES 


Money beck if not satisfied. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


Makers of pruning tools and garden shears 
OAKVILLE Dept. F CONN. 





























MARIGOLD 


NEW modernistic flower of striking 
j beauty. The clear-cut vivid yellow 
and brown coloring and the long, clean 
stems make this a noteworthy 1934 Harris 
introduction. Pkt. 15e each; 2 for 25c. 
meaner Blue Petunia, The ee new 
| REET AN Oar ae ere eee 20¢ 
Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby-red go 
above the foliage of dwarf, bushy 
a6 ar ci sie )ais a5105015 6:48:40 AcR ae pkt. 15¢ 
Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, compact plants 
thickly studded with double flowers in the 
ae pkt. 15¢ 
Harris Hardy Carnation. A new improved 
strain in a vivid range of colors....pkt. 20¢ 
SPECIAL OFFER. 1 pkt. each of above 5 
flowers 50¢ (regular price 85¢), single pkts 
as quoted. 
Send today for the Harris Catalog (it’s free) 
and buy flower and vegetable seeds, plants 
and bulbs direct from our seed farm. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


HARRIS R. F. D. 11 Coldwater, N. Y. 
SEE DS /ovioz4 CATALOGUE 710W Aeady 


GARDEN DIGEST 


is the only magazine that con- 
denses and reviews the best 
garden articies and ideas from 
hundreds of magazines, books 
and bulletins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 36 
times for two dollars. Sample for a 
dime or three 3c stamps. Address: 


GARDEN DIGEST 
217B Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


The wonderful perennial strain with largest and finest 
irridescent shades of blue bloom, some double, some with 
pink fillings, best suited to our climatic conditions. Heat 
and mildew resistant. Large August planted seedlings 
that will bloom this year; an ideal planting Size. 15 for 
$1.00; 100 for $6.00. Postpaid. Order early. 
AQUILEGIA HYBRID “‘DREER’S LONG SPURRED.” 
One of the finest strains of long-spurred Hybrids, con- 
taining many of the beautiful shades of blue, red, and 
other delicate colors, Mixed colors of 2-yr. field-grown 
plants; 5 for $1.00; l-yr. plants 8 for $1. 00. Postpaid. 
Order early and obtain best results this spring. Send 
for list of perennial and rock plants. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 









Garden Digest 










Oakford Illinois 








To have BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON 
GIANTS 
You will have blooms of 
monstrous size, wonderful 


coloring, heavy texture, long 
stems. 


600 seeds, mixed. .$1.00 

To be sure of true stock, 

send direct to the originator 

of this strain. 

Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, 
Canby, Ore. 


(Cultural Directions and Suggestions For Marketing 
Pansy Plants on request.) 













DANDELION 
RAKE 


Rids your lawn of 
a million future 









STURDY 
ENGLISH DIGGING FORK 
Digs twice as easily as a 
spade, breaks up soil. $2.00 


dandelions by nip- 
ay ping off heads. 
\) ay Yf Yanks crab grass, 
\\\ my / too. If not at 
P| Te . your dealer's, send 
mT |! hie N us 95 cents. 
Wl # || Ny 
LLL | i a 
= as arry R. 
4 nea Bs Brien’s 64 
Pg. GARDEN 





BOOK, ‘“‘WHAT, WHEN 
ani HOW to PLANT” 
Garden secrets net given in 


SPECIAL 
| PURPOSE TOOLS 


: 

| mat aoa seed —— Ask at store 
MTT T where you buy tools 3 send 

| 10c in coin to THE UNION 


FORK & HOE CO. 498 
Dublin Ave., Columbus ,O 
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BEETLES, APHIDS, AND ANTS ON ASTERS 


Answering Mrs. J. A. Messer, (Va.): 

}arium fluosilicate is recommended for 
combating Aster beetle. Mix 1 part Ba- 
rium fluosilicate to 9 parts of flour and 
dust it on the blossoms. Some recommend 
shaking the beetles off into a pan of kero- 
sene or gasoline. 

To combat the root aphids, take charcoal 
10 parts, tobacco dust 10 parts, and sul- 
phur 1 part. Work this into the soil be- 
fore planting. After the plants are set, 
water the ground thoroughly once or twice 
a week with a solution obtained by soaking 
tobacco stems in water. 

If you get rid of the aphids on your 
plants, the ants will not cause you much 
trouble. Ants do not harm the plants. 
They are after a substance known as honey- 
dew, which is secreted from the body of 
the aphid. Ants have been known to care- 
fully tend colonies of aphids for the sake 
of the honeydew they produce. If you 
want to get rid of the ants, you may try 
a mixture of Barium fluosilicate and brown 
sugar. Put it on the ground near the 
plants where you find the ants. 


JEROME J. DOYLE, ( Mass.) 


NAME OF BULBOUS IRISES 

Answering F. (Mich.) : 

Bulbous Iris comprise species and varie- 
ties, naming the easier grown kinds only. 
They are named in the order of their 
blooming period. All are hardy in climates 
as cold as New York State (with protec- 
tion of evergreen boughs), and southward. 

Reticulata, blooms in D. C. around Feb. 
15, fragrance of Violets. 

Tingitana, and hybrids, 
hardy north of Penna, 

Dutch, and hybrids, many 
scent. 

Filifolia, and varieties, no scent. 

Spanish, and varieties, no scent. 

English, and varieties, no scent. 

These all bloom two flowers per stalk, 
season lasting from mid-February to late 
May. All require full sun, except English 
which must have light shade and more 
moisture. It is the English Iris which may 
be characterized as having flowers resem- 
bling the Japanese in form; all the others 
have narrow petals. All are fine cut flow- 
ers,—one often sees them during the Win- 
ter in florists’ windows. 


not considered 


varieties, no 


CuHas. E. F. Gersporrr, (D. C.) 
PROPAGATING DAPHNE 
Answering Orville BE. Steiman, (Mo.) : 


The best way of propagating Daphne 
Cneorum is by stem cuttings. Take the’new 
growth after it has hardened a little and 
make a cutting about 1144” long, in August 
or September. Place this cutting in sharp 
sand, with bottom heat, and it should pro- 
duce about 90% success. 

I use electric heat with all my cuttings, 
a unit made for this purpose and put out 
by the Westinghouse Company. It consists 
of a low-temperature heating element 
mounted in a light rust-resisting frame. It 
has an automatic control to maintain de- 
sired temperature. 

Daphne may also be propagated by layer- 
ing. This is a little faster, but only a few 
plants may be had that way. 


F. W. BoIssEVAIN, (Conn.) 








Hardy native Cypripediums, Ferns, 
Lilies, Wild Flowers, Evergreens, and 
Deciduous Shrubs and Rock Garden 
Plants. 

Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122 Exeter, N. H. 
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‘ ATE ree py ‘ mir LIE 


A Garden - in-the- Water is the 
greatest thrill of all. It’s easy, 
inexpensive. Rich blooms and ex- 
otic perfume reward you every 
day all summer. 





75 varieties from 25 cents to 
$10.00. Guaranteed to Grow. 
Write for catalog today. 


W. B. Shaw Aquatic Gardens 
Dept. 1, Kenilworth, D. C. 


















2RAND’S 
309 Nihbacd 


LD oyu 

All the standard old and all the prov- 
en new French Lilacs. 163 varieties! 
Double---singles. All colors---White, 
lavender, pink, red, rose, purple, blue. 
Brand Peony Farms — Faribault, Minn. 
FAVORITE FRENCH VARIETIES 













HORTICULTURE 


“The One Garden Magazine That Everybody Knows”’ 


—the standard twice-a-month journal of indispens- 
able usefulness. It features fresh news and practical 
articles, and pictures the latest novelties. Good 
paper, many illustrations, edited by men who know, 
and 


Only $1.00 a year. Sample 5 cents 


HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


IRISES 


We are now preparing our Spring 
catalog which will list many new 
varieties including reliable Fall 
Blooming Irises. High quality 
plants at modest prices Let us 
place your name on our mailing 
list. 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 
Lafontaine, Kans. 














& BAB 
BLUE SPRUCE 


Grow Your Own Evergreens! 


Age Per50 100 
Colo. Blue Spruce.......... 2 yr. $2.00 $3.50 


Complete planting instructions furnished 
Write for complete 1934 Catalog 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 














Saliiain lead pencil markings 
are PERMANENT on the 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


in all weathers, all soils, 
all seasons. Convenient 
to use. Ample horizon- 
tal marking space. At- 
tractive and _ practical 
shape. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden. Markings eras- 
ible. 
Order a trial lot now 


Border size (5”) $2.00 100 $7. 
Rock Garden Size (4”) 25 .75 100 
Show Garden Size (7” .50 100 
Tie-on Labels with wires 100 
100 


or send for free sample of material 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


656 Main St. Hartford, Conn. 





io 
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aka at 
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Burpee’s 
Giant 


rw ADDIE 
3 pats 10% 


SCARLET, YELLOW, ROSE 
Best colors—a full size packet of each (value 30c) sent 
postpaid for only 10c. This is a remarkable “‘get ac- 

quainted’’ offer giving you a special opportunity to learn that 

BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST THAT GROW. 

Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 

World’s greatest garden guide describing all best flowers 

and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A wealth of 

garden information. Last year’s low prices, some even 
lower. This valuable book is FREE. Write for it today. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 774 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 











CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Since 1890 (44 years) we have originated and dis- 
tributed 585 varieties. Our products are considered 
best of American origin; this your Florist will sub 
stantiate. We specialize in hardy garden kinds 
Chrysanthemums our only product. Prices moderate 
Catalog free on application. 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO., Adrian, Mich. 
















Pfitzer’s Varieties 
A Specialty 


A. C. BIGGERSTAFF 
8115 E. Couch St., Portland, Ore. 

















Chas. F. Barber, Birdsdale Ave., Troutdale, 
Oregon, originator of a new race, the Double 
WHITE Delphiniums, and Marvelous New 
Colored kinds, some with Fragrance. Seeds 
from originator’s true stock. Small Seedlings 
to bloom July. Good arrival condition guar- 
anteed. 4 varieties: 12—$1.50, 25-$2.50 pre- 
paid. Catalog on request. 








IRIS — PEONIES 
PHLOX — DELPHINIUM 


Delphinium Seed 50 cts. per pkt. 


Good Value, Prompt and 
Careful Service. Catalogue? 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar St. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








FOR GARDEN LOVERS 









2 Azalea Hinodegiri 7-10 in. toqnemtonte. baeken - 0-2 
10 Colorado Blue Spruce trans. 7-10 in.. ' 1.00 
15 Dwarf Sedums and Sempervivum...... 1:00 
3 Globe Arbor Vitae 8-12 in. transplants..... 1.00 
5 Creeping Junipers 8-12 in. transplants..... 1.00 
6 Old English Boxwood 4-6 in. transplants... 1.00 
4 Irish Juniper 10-12 in. transplants.... oo Cae 
4 Pfitzer Juniper 8-10 in. transplants........ 1.00 
5 Dwarf Cacti or Succulents (rare species)... 1.00 


Any 2 col. $1.90; any 3, $2.75; any 6, $5.00 postpai 
Interesting Catalogue and Bargain List Free 


THE RANSOM NURSERY Geneva, Ohio 














and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator, 
Plow, and Lawnmower for Gar- & 


deners, Florists, Nurserymen, S 


Fruit Growers, Truckers,Coun- 
try Estates, Small Farms, Sub- @ 
urbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Flower 





CORRECT NAME OF FAN IRIS 


Answering Frank B. Headley, (Ohio), in 
January, 1933, issue: 

The Fan Iris is not really an Iris. The 
correct name is Pardanthus, common name, 
Blackberry Lily. It can be started by root 
division or planting seed. I plant my seed 
in the Fall. 

I wonder if Mr. Headley knows there is 
a plant listed with the Iris that is also fan- 
shaped, Dichotoma or Vesper Iris, with 
small pinkish-lavender flowers. Flowers 
open early in the afternoon and fade at 
evening. Begins blooming in August and 
continues for a month. 

Mrs. C. A. CARPENTER, ( Mo.) 


GROWING DAHLIAS FROM SEED 


Answering Dahlias 


from seed: 


question, growing 

I start my plants in the house. the latter 
part of March, keeping the box in a sunny 
window, watering a little every day, using 
a box four inches deep filled with ordinary 
garden-soil, mixed with %4 fine leaf mold. 

The plants come up in a few days if seed 
is planted so that 14% or 4% of the diameter 
seed is left above the soil level, eve end 
down. Some, however, take as long as two 
months. The later plants require help in 
extricating from seed by use of some sharp 
implement. The plants that come up later 
are most satisfactory. 

I transplant when second leaves appear 
into individual containers or pots, and then 
set the plants out in coldframe until ready 
for outside planting about May 30th. 
RALPH W. MILLER, (Ohio) 





PROPAGATING DAPHNE 


Answering Orville E. Steiman, (Mo.) 

Daphne Cneorum is slow to increase from 
cuttings. Best method of propagation is to 
layer the trailing branches in Spring, mak- 
ing an incision, or tongue, in the under part 
of the stem. Have the cut part at least two 
inches under the soil; secure with wooden 
pegs, press the soil firmly over it, and cover 
with moss to insure moisture. Leave until 
the following Spring, before separating from 
the parent plant. 


GEORGE BoyeENs, (Ind.) 


LIST OF PERENNIALS FOR SUCCESSION OF 
BLOOM 
In reply to the request of John Bahrt, 
Jr., (Penna.), regarding list of perennials 
for succession of bloom during Spring 
Summer, and Fall: 


Best Perennials 
Blooming 


Twenty-five of the 


Name Period 

Ee eee ee June to Fall 
DE cca vtdd sen seea eb wae eae ...dune 
I os ce kee mews wae Oe See June-July 
3. eae Ser Ter eee ee ee June 
Se ree 
I, Sn Sly aig ate ai np ae May-June 
EAE ee eee May-June 
I ie o pia he ae eed ae ee June-July 
oa oo a a wb A Ob ee ea eke July-August 
I io ig sia wi ak a alte wae June-Frost 
SE 6656 45.55 0 s.0se hab seve ons.o 5 gee 
EPPS ESET OTe Tee Te eT Se June 
aaa a ec ahith ck aa be Ae eee June-Frost 

(Golden Marguerite) 
ET tals sabe dwe nada are bcs July-Frost 
(White Marguerite) 

NS SS eee May-July 
Hardy Phlox (Various).......... May-October 
I, nhs big § di eia.die'ere 44% woah July-October 
Campanula (Various) .......... June-October 
I Gye 2 ki ae Gupte he mc 40a <a. See July-October 
aa tio sa bse ass oe ao May-September 
No i gia.cig dre a a Soe amu June-October 
a kin as gash wok Aa cao July-October 
Chrysanthemums........ Sept.-Frost and after 
EL, abo Aad ads 4106 0:60: 06d a0 beam July-Frost 
Hardy Asters ..... err tre Sept.-October 
EN cb AGe bk eo eS Ad aa ee esd June-August 
Gaillardia ...... ear reer as . ..July-Frost 


Howarp JACKSON, (Wisc.) 






BEAUTIFUL NEW 
nursery catalog 


Featuring nursery stock 
of the highest quality at 
prices that will surprise 
you. Whatever you plan 


to plant this spring, this new SHRUBS 
catalog will save you money. Our s ‘ 
eighty years of fair dealing in- FRUITS 
sure your getting only high grade % a 
nursery stock. ROSES 
Write today for your FREE copy! SEEDS 


The STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Box 446 Painesville, Ohio 


The 
Burmese Lily 


is one of many which 
may be planted in 
the spring. Tilus- 
trated folder of Lilies 
and other bulbs for 
spring planting now 
ready. Have you re- 
ceived your copy? 


YEREX 
LILY GARDENS 
Tigard Oregon 








LILIUM SULPHUREUM 








100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 
10 Ig. bulbs each of following varieties. Prepaid! 
Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 
Dr. Bennett Nancy Hanks 
E. I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
Extra Surprise Included. For descriptions of these and 
many others send for our new 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 
Seabrook New Hampshire 














The largest, most gorgeous grown! 
rs, rose, white and purple, 
each (value 60c) for just 
10 Send dime today! Ask 
for Vick's free Garden and 
Floral Guide America’s 





| JAMES VICK 
272 Pleasant St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Special Values in _ 
Unusual Hardy Plants 


Climbing Hydrangea. Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides. Clings to masonry. 20 ft. Remarkable 
foliage. Hydrangea-like flowers. Thrives in par- 
tial shade. Moist soil. Very choice. 3-year 
plants, $2.25 each. 

Evergreen Vibirnum. Vibirnum rhytidophyllum. 
An evergreen shrub, 8 to 10 ft. Leathery leaves, 
6 in. long. Easily grown. Protect from strong 
winds. 10-12 in., $1.00 ea.; 3-ft. roots balled, 
$3.00 ea. 

Dicentra Spectabilis. Bleeding Heart. 2-3 ft. An 
old-fashioned favorite. Pink racemes, June. 3 
large roots, $1.00. 

Lepardbane. Doronicum caucasicum. Charming 
with tulips. 3 ft. Golden daisy-like flowers. 2-4 
in. across, May. Easily grown. Plant early. The 
only perennial of its character at this season. 
Special, 4 for $1.00. 

Gypsophila Bristol Fairy. Baby's Breath. 3 ft. 
True double, large flowered. Cut all summer. 
The best Baby's Breath. Special, 3 large roots, 
$1.00. 

Japanese Speedwell. August flowering. 2-3 ft. 
Veronica long. sub. The best type. Deep blue. 
Blooms profusely during the mid-summer dearth 
of flowers. Excellent habit and foliage. Special, 
5 for $1.00. 

Double Flowered Hardy Poppy. Olympia. Glow- 
ing orange-red. 3 ft. Vigorous grower in any 
soil. Remarkable semi-double flowers, 4-6 in. 
across. Sure to please. Special, 4 for $1.00. 
Forget-Me-Not Flowered Anchusa. 2 ft. Anchusa 
myosotidiflora. Lovely bright blue Forget-Me- 
Not like flowers in May and June. Prefers semi- 
shade and a deep loamy or moist sandy soil. 
Flowers this season. Plant early. Special, 4 for 
$1.00. Also other Specials. 

Sent prepaid. Order now. Delivery in season. 


WESTCROFT GARDENS 
Grosse Ile Michigan 


A Ni 
Gardenbuide Yo 






























ay Lovely 
colors 


Brilliant Scarlet 
Deep Rose 
Royal Purple 
Pure White 
Burnt Orange 
Golden Yellow 
To give you the pleas- 
ure of growing each 
color separately, and to win more new friends 
for Maule, we'll send all 6 10c-pkts for 
price of one. Send dime or stamps today! 
% Finest Vegetable Seeds, 10c an Ounce! 
Pick all you want! All ten anda 15c-pkt new 
Guinea Gold Marigold seeds, postpaid for $1 


















Beet Detroit Dark Red Carrot Chantenay 
Radish Karliest Searlet Cucumber Wh. Spine 
Head Lettuce //anamn Lettuce Simpaun 
Pumpkin Sma// Sugar Onion Prizetake 
Turnip Purple Top Wh, Rutabaga Manle’s 


WM. ENRY MAULE 
66 Maule Bidg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 

Pfitzers Juniper 5 for $2.00 

Growing-on size. 12-18 in. high, 2-3 years old. 
One of America’s most popular spreading evergreens for 
foundation and group planting. Beautiful bluish-green. 
Easily grown and hardy everywhere. Plant a quantity of 
this small size for transplanting later. Grow your own 
specimen evergreens. Sure to grow. $9 for 25; $15 for 50. 
Also Chinese Cotoneasters, French Lilacs and other choice 
plants in growing-on sizes. Sent postpaid. Specials on 


Perennials. 
WESTCROFT GARDENS 


Dept. F. Grosse Ile, Michigan 





ts Jung’s 


Earliest Tomato #2: 


The Earliest ofall. Regular price 15c per pkt. but to 
introduce Jung’s Quality Seeds will send a trial pkt. of 
this Tomato and Carrot, Lettuce, Onion, Radish, Superb 


Asters, Everlasting Flowers Garden Pinks Giant Sweet 

Peas and Everblooming Zinnias, 10 pkts. in all, if you 

will enclose 10c, in Canada 20c. 

FREE A coupon worth 10c sent with each collec- 
tion and catalog. Our catalog is filled with 

unusual bargains in seeds, plants and shrubs. 


J. W. JUNG SEED CO., Sta. T, Randolph, Wis. 





For Better 
Fruits and Flowers 


Prune! 


It is easy to do good work with the BARTLETT COM- 
POUND LEVER PRUNERS. U and endorsed by ex- 
perts. We make a complete line of Pruning tools, shears, 
saws, etc. Special prices to Tree Surgeons. Write for 


free illustrated catalog. B 53, 3003 E.G d 
ox 53, . Gran 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


WARF IRIS 


NATIVE: ORCHIDS 
AND VIOLETS 
a a) 








RARE PER E_LN N 1 
CATALOG 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
od WO oe 0 Od © ee 


Lilies from Seed in 6-8 Months 


Lilium Philippinense Formosanum, a hardy, white, 
free flowering trumpet shaped lily ‘will bloom in 6-8 
months from the time of sowing. Price per pkt. 25c. 


FREE Above package of seed with order for any 


of the following collections of 2 year old, 
field grown 


THOROUGHBRED ROCK GARDEN 
ALPINE AND PERENNIAL PLANTS 


Collection No. 1 
For Rock Gardens $1.35 


2 strong plants each of: 








Collection No. 2 
For Rock Gardens *o 


2 strong plants each of: 


Dianthus Alpinus, Hiera- Campanula _ Carpatica, 
cium, Phiox Subulata, | Myosotis Alpestris Rosea, 
Plumbago, Veronica rupes. | Primula, Callirhoe, Ane- 


tris, Veronica prostrata. mone Pulsatilla, Hypericum, 





Collection No. 3 
For Rock Res toad 3 


2 strong plants each of: 


Collection No. 4 
For cut or ‘So 1-5 
border. 


2 strong plants each of: 


Sedum Anglicum, Sedum Delphinium Bellamosa, Di- 
glaucum, Sedum album, anthus Pink Beauty, Oeno. 
Sedum sarmentosum, Se- thera Youngii, Phiox Thor, 


dum sexanqulare, Sedum Pyrethrum, Veronica Longi- 
sibiricum. folia. 





All prices post paid 
DUNTREATH GARDENS 


Lexington—Kentucky 
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CHAMOMILE 


In reply to Forrest A. Ganong, (Ohio) : 

We still remember a small bundle of 
Chamomile that our Mother had when we 
were young. We used to unroll it to smell 
of and take a tiny bit to chew. The plant 
that you want we believe to be Anthemis 
nobilis. G. W. Park, Greenwood, S. C., cata- 
logues the seeds,—five cents a package. He 
advertises in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

The branches of Anthemis nobilis are 
spreading. We have grown A. tinctoria, it 
is tall-growing species with yellow flowers, 
and it is aromatic like the others. 


I. G. Noyes, ( Mass.) 
REMEDY FOR TREE-BORER 
Answering W. R. Harrell, (Ind.), March 
issue: 
Several years ago we lost all of our 


Cherry trees and two lovely Honey Locust 
trees. Later several Locust seedlings 
came up, but all were infested with the 
borders and usually went down before the 
first wind storm that came along. 

About this time I read an article saying 
that planting onions around trees so in- 
fested would drive the borders away. It 
seemed so simple that I thought it was 
certainly worth trying, and as there hap- 
pened to be a seedling come up in a de- 
sirable place, I decided to try it out. 

I took sets of the winter, or “peren- 


nial” onions, and planted them around the 
base of the tree. It has grown into a 


fine large specimen, and never a sign of a 
borer, so I am giving this for what it is 
worth. 


Mrs. OLE Iverson, (S. D.) 


TO KILL OUT POISON IVY 
Answering Homer V. Shaffer, (Ohio) : 
Use Cyanamid, a high-grade nitrogenous 

fertilizer chemical. It comes in fine little 
pellets. Broadcast on foliage when the 
foliage is wet, it is deadly, but to the 
soil it is valuable, as its components are 
nitrogen and lime. It is harmless to the 
hands when dry, and broadeasting is much 
simpler and easier than spraying. 

Any chemical used or usable for this 
purpose would not do a complete job at 
one application, so would have to be re- 
peated as new growth of foliage appeared, 
but the new growth should become less and 
less. 

I suggest that the Ivy be mowed before 
Spring. The treatments in this way will 
be much reduced in difficulty and quantity. 
During the dormant season the Ivy would 
be safe for most people to handle. For 
some people it is safe to handle at any 
time. Some such person could be hired 
to mow it. Mowing would probably 
weaken the plants most if done just as 


they come to full leaf, in the Spring. 
Then the cyanamid could be used when 
new growth starts up after mowing. 


If the ground could be plowed, some- 
one immune to the poison could do the 
plowing, and gather the roots out of the 
upturned dirt, or, unless the job is too 
large, the plants could be spaded out. 
Anyone burning Ivy rubbish should keep 
away from the smoke, as the smoke is 


heavily charged with the poison. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


YUCCA FAILS TO BLOOM 

Answering Geo. Leiser, (Ill.): 

Yueeas are desert plants. Plant them 
in rather gravelly soil in full sun and they 
will flower well. In your black soil they 
are too well fed; so are making foliage 
instead of flowers. 


Mrs. G. S. WampLer, (Ind.) 
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WREXHAM 
HOLLYHOCK 
DELPHINIUM 


You are going to plant Delphinium this 
spring. Our plants are heavy, field-grown 
and free of disease. Send for our catalog 
of other varieties such as the well known 
Blackmore and Langdon English Hybrids. 


We grow Rock Plants and Perennials. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 





Bristol, Pa. 











Rose Guide Free 


Complete book on rose culture, 
illustrating Dingee Roses, famous for 84 
years. Lists over 500 roses and flowers 
for home planting. New low prices. Every 
rose lover should write for this ‘‘Guide.” 
It’s FREE. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 

West Grove, Pa. 


A NEW DEAL IN GLADS © 


“Mrs. E. J. Heaton” 
A new standard of values, surpassing all other salmon 
pink Glads both in beauty and performance. The clearest 
and purest color in Glads, splendid keeper, many open, 
gorgeous. Blue ribbon winner at the American Gladiolus 
Society show in August. Awarded a Century of Progress 
Gold Medal at the Chicago World’s Fair. Write for price 
lists, also the 1934 GLAD GUIDE, a free booklet of 
timely information about Glads. 
FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Creston, lowa 


beautifully 


Box 275 


















Grow our famous Fancy White Queen 
Mushrooms. Experience unnecessary— 
we tell you how. Big demand, at 
highest prices. Marketing facili- 
ties furnished. Illustrated 
book free. Write today! 
AMERICAN MUSHROOM(/ 
INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
481 Woolnough Sidg., Toronto, Ont. 


EARN upto *25 A WEEK 027 —Nore 


LAOW 
shioonia 


Pa 





100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 
for ONLY $2.50, prepaid 


10 large bulbs each of following prize-winning varie- 
ties. 20 large bulbs each, same varieties only $4.50, 
prepaid. 
Betty Nuthall 
Dr. Bennett 
Gloriana 


Mrs. P. W. Sisson 
Nancy Hanks 
Pfitzer’s Triumph 
Giant Nymph Romance 
Mrs. Leon Douglas Golden Dream 

We will include some others for trial. 


Twenty acres in gladiolus 
EMIL BELL > Amherst, Ohio 














INGSLEYS GARDENS 
$2.00 Gladiolus Special 


1 small bulb each of: AMADOR, 
Bonita, Dorothy Dell, Golden Flame, 
Lighthouse, Tennyson, Wasaga and 
6 medium Picardy. 

KINGSLEY 


Tennyson Dist. Hayward, Calif. 





100 MASTODON and 200 DUNLAP 
Strawberry Plants....... ++ - $2.00 
100 Blakemore and 100 Premier Strawberry Po... 
4 each Worden, Niagara, Agawam Grapevines, 2 yrs.. 1.00 
12 Welch’s Concord Grapevines, 2 yrs............... .75 
100 Asparagus rustproof, 2 years or 25 Rhubarb..... 1.00 
10 Downing Gooseberries or cherry currants, 2 yrs... 1.00 
100 Cumberland Raspberries, black CADS....+...05-- 2.00 

20 Apples, 5 Delicious, 5 Grimes, 5 Jonathan, 2 
Duchess, 3 Wealthy-2-yr. 4 ft. trees............ $ 3.50 
10 Richmond or Montmorency cherries, 2 yrs........ 2.00 
3 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 3 Apricot + open 2.50 
10 Elberta Peaches or your choice of varieties...... 1.75 
6 Hydrangeas, A.G. or P.G. or 6 red leaf Barberry. 1.00 
4 Roses—Teplitz, Sunburst, Neyron, Radiance....... 1.00 
6 Peonies—Ortegat, Maxima and Superba........... 1.00 
20 Spirea VanHouttei or 25 Jap Barberry, 18 inch.. 1.00 
10 Red Tartarian Honeysuckle, 18 imch.............. 1.00 
BD TO Bes HE, Be Bis ce cccscccccvcecccsces 1.00 
12 Hardy Phlox or 30 German Iris, assorted........ 1.00 
10 Regal Lilies, or 75 Glads, 6 colors.............. 1.00 


10 Chinese Elms or Russian Mulberry, 4 ft.......... 1.00 
Good two year shrubs and 4 ft. branched trees, all prepaid. 
Order from this ad. Checks accepted. Satisfaction or 
money back. Wholesale catalog in colors free. 


WELCH NURSERY Shenandoah, Iowa 
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GLADIOLUS 


Collection No. 25 
Bulblets, Labeled 


amd Pestpaid........csccece $2.00 


One each Coronation, Cyril 
B. Amos, Moana-Nui, Wa- 
saga; 3 Moondara; 4 each 
La Crosse, Lucifer, Red 
Phipps; 5 each Cassandra, 
Cecil, Eugenie, G. J. Mackay, 
Helmsdale, Lilydale, New- 
ington, Orlando, Pelegrina, 
Red Lory, Rideau,.Sun God, 
Wuertembergia; 10 each 
Attention, September Morn. 


New Catalog on 
Application 


PAUL-HAM GARDENS 


821-F Seventh 





Ave. Lewiston, Idaho 











The Tahoka Daisy « « ce 


Splendid large Daisies of pons blue-laven- 
der, fading to rose, with golden yellow 
centers. Fine fern-like foliage. Blooms 
until late autumn. Wonderful for cut- 
ting. A most valuable novelty. Pkt. 
25¢; special pkg. 60¢. 
Write Dept. Z for 


PEARCE Merchantville, N. J. 


ROCK PLANT SPECIAL 


For $1.00 we will send ten dwarf sedums care- 
fully labeled; also our new free Catalogue de- 
scribing over 600 varieties of hardy plants, 
including many choice rare varieties for the 
rock garden. 


N. A. HALLAUER 


interesting catalog 
REX. D. 





R. 1, Webster, N. Y. 


$1.50 Dahlia Root and Plant Specials $1.50 


Guaranteed and postpaid in U.S.A. 
OFFER No. t. Jean Keefer, Jane Cowl, Jersey’s Beauty, 
Jersey’s Beacon, Ida Perkins, Kathleen Norris. 

PLANT OFFER No. 2. American Legion, Jean Trimbee, 
Golden Goblin. 
OFFER No. 3. 
alike. 

A free root or plant with all March orders. Free Catalog. 


DAYTON’S DAHLIA GARDENS 
647 N. Main St. Akron, Ohio 











One Doz. Pom-Poms, all laheled, no two 








Learn How to Keep Bees 


Fascinating and Profitable 
A Help to Independent Living 


Let Us Help You 


American Bee Journal—12 months 

The Bee rw? Be- All for 
ginner’s Paper 1 

Dadant System of Bee- ‘ “e 
keeping—Complete book only 


about bees. Inquire of 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Department F Hamilton, Illinois 








An Alexander Garden Raiser 


Will make your garden work a 
PLEASURE. So easy to operate. 
Gets all the WEEDS close to 
PLANTS and leaves a_ nice 

even MULCH ONE to 


_— INCHES DEEP. 
Every user @ Write for literature 
praise s our ¥ ~ 


DOUBLE 
EDGE se self 
CLEANING shuffle 
Hoe. We guarantee 
it will surprise and 
please you. If after 
TEN DAYS’ use 
tools do not please, 
buyer may _ return 
and get MONEY 
back. 









We want local agents. Write for new low prices. 


Alexander Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Ames, Iowa, U. S. A. 











Flower JYrowerw 


KENTUCKY COFFEE TREE 
Answer to Mrs. John Smith, (Conn.) : 


The Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gymnocladus 
Canadensis or dioica) is a leguminous tree 
closely allied to the Honey Locust, and 
indigenous to the Ohio Valley. It is a large 
ornamental timber treee with rough bark, 
stout branchlets with blunt tips, doubly 
pinnate leaves, and small greenish-white 
terminal racemes of flowers, followed by 
long hard pods (6 to 10 inches) inclosing 
several large hard seeds (%4 in.) shaped 
something like the sea bean. It is without 
thorns. 

The wood is heavy, strong, and durable; 
of a rich red brown, taking a high polish 
and suitable for cabinet work. Kentucky 
pioneers once used the seeds as a substitute 
for coffee beans. ‘The bark is bitter and 
contains saponin. 

It is one of the oldest trees, appearing in 
Miocene times. It is said to also occur in 
China. Because of the appearance of its 
thick blunt twigs, in the Winter, it is some- 
times called “stump tree”. 

The seeds should be planted in the Fall 
or Spring; and if in Spring, may be soaked 
twenty-four hours in warm water to insure 
germination. Plant 2 inches deep in loamy 
soil. Germination is almost certain in any 
ease, and the seedlings will grow a foot 
high the first season. They may be trans- 
planted either Spring or Fall. The root 
is long and thick, and if broken in digging 
should be cut off smoothly with a sharp 
knife just above the break. 


Mrs. M. K. Gorpon, 


(Ky.) 


AMARYLLIS FROM SEED 
Ot 


sh 


Answering Eva C. Jones, (L. I 


Amaryllis are easily grown 
Last year I bought seed of hybrid Ama- 
ryllis (Hippeastrums),—TI believe fifteen 
seeds,—from which I got eleven plants. I 
sowed the seeds in a pot, in the regular seed 
soil mixture, covering about one-fourth 
inch. I kept the pot in a fairly warm room 
and the soil was never allowed to become 
dry. ‘The seeds germinated in about a 
month; perhaps less. They grew slowly at 
first but pushed along faster after two or 
three months. When about three inches 
high I potted them up singly in small pots. 
When warm weather came I set the pots in 
soil outdoors and brought them in again 
as cold weather approached. In the Spring 
I again repot them in slightly larger pots. 
I am told they should be shifted in this 
way as their growth requires, until they 
reach seven-inch pots, in which they are 
flowered. They should be grown right 
along without a rest until they have pro- 
duced their first flowers, after which they 
must have a good summer’s rest each year. 
Of course if any of them decide to take a 
rest before that time there is no way to pre- 
vent it and they should be allowed to rest 
under conditions that will allow them to 
start growth again when so inclined ;—in 
other words never allowed to remain bone 
dry for a long period, but never watered to 
any great extent. Should think it would 
take two and a half or three years to grow 
to flowering size, but do not know for 
certain, 


seed. 


ELMER H. Kreps, (N. Y.) 


VINE WANTED FOR SCREEN 


Answering Mrs. Tyler Halsted, (N. Y.) 

The fastest growing and showiest flower- 
ing vine which is also a good screen, and 
perennial, is the Orange Trumpet Vine. It 
takes no cultivating, except pruning when 
it becomes too unruly. When in blossom it 
is a striking sight, and the dense leaf- 
growth forms a naturai screen. 


R. L., (N. Y.) 
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HARDY LILY SEEDS 


Lilies may be raised very 
successfully from seed and 
many of the species can 
be brought into bloom in 
ears by this method. 
offer 


two 5 
We 


30 varieties. 


fresh seeds of 
Write for 
our list giving cultural 
directions. 


Collection of 6 easily grown, popular, for $1.00 


Superbum Philippinense Formosanum 
Tenuifolium Japonicum Krameri 
Regale Columbianum 


W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
154 West 23rd St. New York 


LADY SLIPPERS 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 
FOR ONE’S GARDEN 

May delivery. 

$3.20. Postpaid 








Order now for 
r~/ 3 for $1.20, 1 doz. 


\) G. E. BROWNELL 
i R.F.D. 2 


Glens Falls, N. Y. 
ARISTOCRATS OF THE 
GLADIOLUS WORLD 


Our illustrated catalogue describes the newest in- 
troductions from all over the world at the very 
lowest prices. A postal card will bring you a 





copy. 
FLYING CLOUD FARMS 
Bancroft Winsor 
Acushnet New Bedford, Mass. 





EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 


WANTS TO KNOW how to improve the soil and grow more 
and finer -vegetabies, more 
and better fruit, the finest 
flowers, plants, trees and 

shrubs, hot house methods 
etc. All told by E. C. Vickin 4 
new books that answer prob- 
tems and assure success. Price 





W. 23 St., New York. Dept. 6 1-A 


INDIVIDUAL LABELS 


Weather 
Soil 
Proof 
Durable 

Style 1, attach to Plant—.03 each 

Style 2, to stick in soil—.05 each 

Print list. Min. 25 cents. No stamps 
State style wanted Write for samples 

L. R. WATKYNS 

77 Seabright Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 


GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 





Embossed 


on % 
Aluminum 








For twenty years the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle has published timely, use- 
ful information on planning and 
caring for gardens. It covers the 
whole range of gardening activity 
expertly and efficiently. Don’t go 
through another season without 
this practical guide to better gar- 
dening. 


25c A COPY, $2.00 PER YEAR 
BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-B Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Mathews Window Garden 


\ practical window conservatory heated from the 
room—even in sub-zero weather. The stock size 
(35 inches long, 27% inches high) will fit windows 
having glass 24 to 30 inches wide. Easily put to- 
gether; shipped flat with finish of white priming 
paint. Three “flats’’ or trays supplied at no extra 
cost Price, by express, $16.00. (Sizes made to 
order slightly more.) 


MATHEWS BROS. COMPANY 
Belfast * * Maine 


RARE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


7 Evergreen Flowering Perennial Alpines $1 
20 Var. Alpines $1 7 1-yr Fig Shrubs . $1 
5 Named Astilbes $1 6 Lewisia Rediviva. $1 
Send for Free Catalog— 
pronounces mames you've 
wondered about. 















E.1O1| SHARP, SPQKANE,WASH. DEPT. G 


















Standard & Walsh 


Garden Tractors 
Powerful Tractors for SmallFarms,  — A 
Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit and Poultry Men 
MowHay & 2 Cylinder Models 
and Lawns Write for Free Catalog 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. “Xij2e¥, a” 


3219 Como Avenue Minneapolis, Minnesota 


GLADIOLUS 


Ours is a select descriptive List of Aristocrats, 
both new and old, from European and Ameri- 
can hybridisers. . I would like to send a copy to 
every reader of The Flower Grower. 

RALPH J. ROONEY 
6948 N. Delaware Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


The Ultimate in 
Garden Books 


Publishers of garden books for many years, 
our reputation as leaders in this line has 
steadily increased until today the gardening 
public freely admit there aré “none better.” 
Early in March we will publish a book we 
consider our crowning achievement in gar- 
dening literature for the amateur. The title 


' GARDEN 
GUIDE 


THE AMATEUR GARDENERS’ HANDBOOK 


New from cover to cover; 28 authors; 576 
pages; 300 illustrations. Price, cloth, $2.50. 


We doubt if there can be found throughout its 
pages one subject missing which has to do with 
gardens and the planning of the home grounds— 
from the locating of the house to the final reaping 
of the gardener’s reward in perfect flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, a fine lawn, shrubs and trees, the rock 
garden, the water garden; also calendars of garden 
operations for all climates. Additionally, its pages 
cover every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon—as insects, bees, birds, fish and 
other material. Its complete index at once gives 
the page on which to find the desired information. 
Generous discounts to agents. 


De La MARE GARDEN BOOKS 
438 West 37th St. (Dept. 32) New York 


P.S. Our wholesale catalog, mailed on request, 
describes 50 other of our garden books. 


Cultivate 
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IDENTITY OF LILY 

Answering Mrs. C. Stoddard, (N. Y.): 

The Lily in question may be the “Magic 
Lily,” I think, listed somewhere as Luca- 
jum. I received one several years from 
James Vick & Son, Rochester, N. Y., as a 
premium. It was a shiny firm bulb, not 
sealy, as a proper Lily. In early Spring 
it throws up a clump of leaves like the 
Narcissus. By the latter part of June, 
the leaves disappear. In the middle of 
August, the tall bud stalks appear and the 


lovely pastel blooms crown its _ top. 
Therein lies its need of care as to loca- 
tion. Being so long without foliage, it is 


not easy to remember; and be- careful in 
weeding, not to scrape the earth near it, 
as all is near the surface of the ground, 
and hence easily destroyed. I have found 
it to do well with medium depth in plant- 
ing, and preferably among shrubbery. 
Mrs. H. B. A., (N. J.) 


CARE OF GARDENIAS 

Answering Wm. F. Snyder, (Penn.) : 

If Gardenias, or Cape Jasmine as we 
call them, are given a little protection I 
believe they will stand the Pennsylvania 
Winters. Here we consider them hardy 
and never give any protection. We have 
alternate freezes and thaws followed by 
warm weather which is harder for Gar- 
denias than the more continued cold of 
your climate. Occasionally one is hurt by 
a late cold snap in the Spring, but they 
soon recover. 

The best way of rooting Gardenias is 
from the blossoms. Just pull the stem 
with a bud and put a bunch in water. 
In several weeks they will be nicely rooted. 
They can then be put out where they are 
to remain. I do not like to move them 
any more than necessary. At present I 
have several small plants which I expect 
to move after it gets a bit cooler and after 
the Fall rains begin. 

Mrs. F. LEesiie Pierce, (N. C.) 
SMALL BLACK FLIES ON HOUSE PLANTS 
Answering M. C. Schiemer, (N. Y.): 
There are worms in the soil of house 

plants where black flies abound. Probably 
your pots are not well drained. To remedy 
this condition without repotting, dissolve 
a teaspoonful of lime in a quart of water 
as warm as hand can be allowed in. Pour 
this warm lime water freely on soil in pot. 
Repeat if necessary. 

Mrs. G. S. WAMPLER, 


( Ind.) 


WHITE FLY ON HOUSE PLANTS 
In answer to Mrs. J. P. Vandeveer, 
(Kans. ) : 

I too, am bothered with the White Fly on 
my house plants. The soil in the pots is 
sweet so I am afraid the lime treatment 
given in March issue would have no effect. 
I have asked several gardeners, and the best 
remedy they offer is to wash the plants 
with soapy water frequently. This leaves a 
little film on leaves, and White Flies do not 
like it. I am trying an experiment. I 
have a Sensitive Plant which I do not like 
very much, but I find it attracts a large 
number of these White Flies. I wash this 
plant with soapy water about three times a 
week, and I know I am getting rid of the 
pest. 

Mrs. JAcoB MENzI, 


My Gladiolus Catalog 


is the finest and most complete I have seen 
this year. Besides listing a very complete 
list of the world’s finest glads it has many 
pages of information in regard to culture, 
etc. Send for it today. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER €E. GOVE 
Burlington, Vermont 


CE. £.) 





Box 45 


March, 1934 





Rare Azaleas, etc. 


150 Varieties 5—75c each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 1-3” in height 
and sell for 10 for 50c. Azalea calendulacea, Flame, 
Dahurica, Rose; Ghent Hybrids, various shades of 
orange, yellow and red; Hinodigeri, Red; Japonica, 
Pink; Kampferi, Brick red; Mollis, Mollis Sinensis, 
Mollis Red, various shades of yellow, orange and red; 
Mucronulata, Rose, Pontica, yellow, orange and red, 
Schleppenbachi, pink. Scotch Heather, Cistus, and 
Scotch brooms, 10 for 50e. Hybrid Rhododendrons and 
Leucothoe, 5 and 10 for 50c, 

Abies (Firs), Arizonica, Firma, Homolepsis, Pec- 
tinata, Veitchii, 4”-12”, Jap Holly, Rare Spruces and 
Pines, 5 for Evergreen Barberry § Juliane, 
3 for 50c; Cedar of Lebanon, 6”-8”, for 50c; 
Cryptomeria Jap. Lobbi 8”-10” 75c. Morheime Blue 
Spruce 75c. Blue Atlas Cedar $1.00. Japanese Yews 
in variety, Carolina and Japanese Hemlock, 5 for 
50c. 6 varieties Flowering Apples, Photinia 25¢ each 
Pink, double white and Welch's variegated Dogwood 
Trees 8”-12”; Purple Beech 8”-10", Magnolias, Sou- 
langea, pink and purple, Japanese Blood Leaf and 
red cut leaf Maples 8”-10”", all 75¢ each. Magnolia 
Stellata 15”-18" $1.00. 7 different Cotoneasters 
10-25¢ each. Viburnum Carlesi 15”-18” 


Send for our list of 150 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 


Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 











Garden Digest 


The ‘‘garden magazine of all garden 
' Magazines’’ — because it reports and 
condenses articles of outstanding value 
from scores of magazines, books and 
bulletins each month. Garden Digest 
your private secretary — always 
watching for the best. (It is the 
Official magazine for the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Eastern States.) 


Sample 10 cents. Gre year $1.00. 
Canada and Foreign, $1.50 


Garden Digest, 217A Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


LILIES 








Willmottiae Henryi 
Per 12 Per 100 Per 12 Per 100 
© te 7 Miiass $1.75 $12.50 6 to 8 in..... $0.75 $5.00 
oe re 2.25 16.00 8 to 10 in.... 1.15 8.00 
9 to 11 in.. 3.50 25.00 


L. Willmottiae is hearty. Flowers vivid orange-red with 
recurved petals spotted with brown. Height 4 ft. 
L. Henryi Is prolific. Rich deep orange-yellow. 5 ft 
anteed satisfaction on delivery. 
Postage not 
prepaid 


BEECHER B. ROBINSON 


Guar- 


Cash with 
order 


Tigard, Oregon 








DAHLIAS 


The Flower of Distinction 
Finest Varieties Guaranteed Roots 


Send for 1934 Price List 


LUBECK GARDENS 
29 Fifth St. Attleboro, Mass. 








LARGE ROSE PLANTS 
FOR 15c 


Up-to-date assortment of the best Cut- 
Flower Roses (2 years and older) winter 
tested, in perfect condition. Guaranteed 
to bloom first year. All colors. 


100 plants $15; 25 plants $4; 10 for $2. 


Large Gladiolus Bulbs 


All newer varieties $2 per 100. 
6 fine DAHLIAS $2. 


Rare Novelty: EVERBLOOMING HARDY 
CARNATION, fragrant. Keeps on bloom- 
ing all summer. Beatrice, double pink; 
Fuerst Bismarck, double red. 15c each, 
3 for 50c, Doz. $1.50. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 
Techny, III. 























ser sitahininae 
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Choice 


Flower 


and 
Vegetable 
Seeds 








Europe’s leading Gladiolus-Breeders 
WILHELM PFITZER, Ltd. 

Seed Specialists and Bulb Growers. 
Stuttgart 2 (GERMANY) 
Established 1844 
Illustrated Catalogue in Kupfertiefdruck (176 pages) 
free on application. 


GLADIOLUS LISTS 


Receive ours throughout next season 
by sending postal now. You can’t 
afford to stay off our mailing list. 


D. H. UPJOHN - - 


FREE,,CATALOG 


natural colors! 
@ PLANT NOW!—Prices 
lowest in years . . . Complete list 
Hardy Nursery Stock... 56 years 
serving satisfied customers. 

@ Special Premium Offer, Free Nursery Stock 
MILTON NURSERY CO., Box F-235, Milton, 

Oregon 


Orchids and Air Plants 


1 Epiphytic Butterfly Orchid and 1 Air Plant 
(Tillandsia) both sent postpaid for 50c. Grow 
these odd beautiful and unusual air plants 
fastened to bark or other support in your win- 
dow garden. Free folder. 

SHAFFER GARDENS NURSERY 
Clearwater Florida 








Salem, Oregon 






























TREES, VINES AND PLANTS 


for Spring Planting—Our New Cata- 
log for Spring 1934 now _ ready. 
Wonderful assortment of Apple and 
Peach Trees, all the new and better 
varieties—Pear, Pium and_ Cherry 
Trees, grown especially for the com- 
mercial orchardist and home _ owner. 
Smail fruits of all kinds. Millions of 
Strawberry plants including Fairfax 
and Dorset. Beautiful Shade and ornamental trees, 
shrubbery and roses. Catalog free. 

Bountiful Ridge Nurseries, Box 3, Princess Anne, Md. 











Quality Gladiolus 


Look up our ads in the January and 

February issues of the FLOWER 

Grower. Our catalogue with beauti- 

ful color illustrations sent on request. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 

Box 317-A Grants Pass, Oregon 














NEW TOOLS 


GARDENERS, FLORISTS and DEALERS: write for 
literature on our new tools. Every gardener needs them 
Our new hand operated disc plow and cultivator, two 
tools in one, is a_ superior 
tool, every small 
gardener needs 
This illustration shows our 
wheel-hoe attachment for use 
on popular makes of wheel- 
hoes, and garden tractor. The 
pair of toothed wheels mulch 
the strip of soil in the row 
that is ordinarily left to dry 
out and get weedy. 

For commercial growers only 
—we have a three-in-one ma- 
chine, rotary weeders and 
These weeders are also used 


florist or 





spacer, for truck crops. 
by growers of onions, Glad bulblets, asparagus seedlings, 


etc. (Weeds in the row.) Used by hand or on garden 
tractors. Tel) us what you grow and kind of tractor 
you have, 


R. G. BRUNER MFG. CO., Ferndale, Michigan 


(Flow er Jroweor 


POROUS VS. IMPERVIOUS FLOWER POT 


Answering A. C. Recker, March, 1933, 
number : 

Some time ago I made a very extensive 
campaign to sell an article on painting 
flower pots. It was before the depression, 
but it kept coming back. Finally one edi- 
tor said something to this effect. ““We could 
not use your article because everybody 
knows that if you close the pores of the 
pot with paint, no air can enter through 
them to nourish the roots and the plants 
will die.” 

Just lately a college professor has had an 
article published that shows that just the 
opposite is true. The porous pot lets the 
moisture out and the plants do not thrive. 
A glazed or painted pot seals the pores and 
thus prevents the necessary moisture from 
seeping out and evaporating, thus starving 
the plant. Photographs proved the case. 
The reason that a used pot gives better 
service is undoubtedly because the pores are 
sealed by earth, dirt, muck, or fine moss. 


Louis A, SANCHEz, (Calif. ) 


EDITOR'S NOTE :—Note what Brother Sanchez 
has to say about painting flower pots, and the 
reply which one editor made to him. Aiz> is 
necessary to plants, but they don’t need too 
much air at the roots. They get all the air 
that is necessary if water does not stand on 
the roots, although over-watering is easily pos- 
sible with some plants. 

Some of the finest house plants I have ever 
seen, were growing in nothing more than the 
tin cans salvaged from canned goods consumed 
by the family. And not all of these cans had 
holes in the bottom for drainage either. Some 
people seem to possess a second sense of know- 
ing just when to water plants. but personally 
I would not like to try growing plants in tin 
cans unless they did have holes in the bottom 
for drainage. However, it is a sure thing 
that ine ordinary flower pot is a bad proposi- 
tion for house plants during the Winter. and 
for reasons which are quite plain to the per- 
son who has had experience. To get results 
from the use of the porous pots during Winter. 
they must be set in pans of water and thor- 
oughly soaked about once a week, more or 
less, depending on house conditions as to 
humidity. 


AMARYLLIS JOHNSONI 
Answering Melvin G. Geiser, (Kans.) : 


Amaryllis Johnsoni (properly Hippeas- 
trum johnsoni), like other members of the 
Amaryllis genus, will frequently go into a 
rest such as you describe. It was artifi- 
cially ripened for sale, and its action is 
likely to be uncertain until it adjusts itself 
to its new conditions. Even then it is 
likely to go into a rest, and no one can 
tell how long it will stay semi-dormant. 

Knock it out of the pot without disturb- 
ing the dirt, and see if the roots are fleshy 
and apparently alive. If so, and if it is 
potted so that at least half the bulb is 
above-ground, it will come along eventually. 

Above all, don’t overwater it in an at- 
tempt to force growth. Professional grow- 
ers of Amaryllis keep the potted bulbs 
under a bench in the greenhouse, where 
they are not watered until they begin to 
show new growth. The greenhouse air, 
however, is much more moist than house 
air. 

If you want to use the various so-called 
Amaryllis for house-plants, buy at least a 
dozen bulbs, and you will have them in 


bloom most of the time. Otherwise the 
genus is most unsatisfactory as house 
plants. 


R. M. CARveron, (IIl.) 





ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Are noted for their superb vigor and flower- 
ing qualities. Ask for our free catalog quot- 
ing new low prices. Order your bulbs from 
Elm Hill Farm and be assured of THE 
BEST. 


ELM HILL FARM 


R. C. Bellard Wayland, Ohio 
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VYN-TACH HOOKS 


hold fast on 
ANY SURFACE 











Climbing Vines or Roses gracefully 
trained to grow on 
Concrete, Wood, Brick or Stone 


‘] 
If your seed or bulb merchant can 
not supply you use coupon below. 


STAR EXPANSION BOLT CO. 
Dept. F, 147 Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $.......... for which please send me 
(1) Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in masonry. 
C) Vyn-Tach Hooks for use in wood. 

Check one wanted. 


Will give you a complete set of 25 Vyn- 
Tach Hooks and 25 Dryvin Shells, with 
drill, drill-holder and full instructions for 
installing in concrete, brick or stucco. 


is the cost of 25 Vyn-Tach Hooks for 


use on wooden surfaces. 









Hundreds of Brilliant Baby Blooms. Glorious 
Colors. Grow anywhere. Double Flowers. Last 
all summer. FREE —Write today and get NEW 
GOOD LUCK LIST “SURE-TO-GROW” 
FLOWERS. Also over 100 seeds of New Pom- 
Pon Zinnias, if you enclose 3c postage 

GOODLUCK GARDENS, Dept. 169 , Paradise, Pa. 





Certified Michigan Dahlias 


ZANT’S 
BLUE RIBBON 


Interesting Illustrated 30-Page Catalog of 
Honor Roll and Standard varieties now ready. 
Don’t miss it. Money Savin Collections. 
Certified Commercial Member Dahlia Society 
of Michigan. 


Michigan's Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Established 40 Years 


Pulvy, Peat Moss....... $2.50 Bale 
Pulv. Cow Manure...... 2.50 100 Ibs. 
Pulv, Sheep Manure. ...$2.50 100 Ibs, 
Pulv. Bone Meal........ $2.25 100 Ibs. 
Special Prices in Quantities 
Grass Seed 





E. L. SHUTE & CO. 
616 West Upsal Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the most com- 
prehensive published, 4,503 different 
kinds of flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Delphiniums 
and Lupines and a large selection of 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants. Free on 
application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - - - ENGLAND 























Delphiniums and Perennials 


At last a_ scientific method is 
found to grow fine Delphinium 
without the ravages of blight. A 
little pamphlet describes this new 
culture. Send for free pamphlet 
and illustrated catalog on Delphinium and 
hundreds of other varieties of vigorous’ 
perennial plants—including Phlox, Colum- 
bines, Hardy Asters, Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Lilies, and Rock Garden plants. 
Prices are lower than you have ever seen 
plants are guaranteed to please. 


Hardy Plant Nursery sansas 


Delphinium Specialist 





Banner Plant Labels & Stakes 


For the home garden, nursery and public gar- 
den. An all-metal Label that is attractive and 
will last indefinitely. 


Write for descriptive price list 
R. C. GOCHT 
New Britain, Conn. 





28 Collins St. 














loney's 





TREES - SHRUBS: VINES 


Our 50th Anniversary catalog is ready, 
Free, listing many new and old varieties 
of the MALONEY Quality stock, giving 
diagrams aad planting hints. Buy near 
from the grower. Satisfaction guarantee 

We Pay Shipping Costs NRA Member 


MALONEY BROS, NURSERY CO., 204 Main St., Dansville, N.Y 















Besides THE SEASON’S FINEST 
FLOWER SEED NOVELTIES 


We list 29 beautiful Columbines, 21 alpine Cam- 
panula, 32 unusual Delphiniums, and we have added 
over 100 new and distinctive varieties to our already 
lengthy catalogue. 

RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Painesville, Ohio 








RARE HARDY PLANTS 
12 varieties Sempervivums $2.00; 12 varieties 
Sedums $2.00; 10 varieties Hardy Cacti $3.00; 
16 Dwarf Rock Garden Plants $3.00. All for 
$9.00. Write for booklet. 

STRECKER’S 
508 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 








NEWER GLADS 


My Special Spring list is well worth your 
while. Generous extras or special discounts 
and prices always moderate. 

Just drop a card 


ERNEST S. CLARK, JR., R.F.D., Windsor, Conn. 











ae os ares ey am mess eee 
and will send Sam pkt. Gane ing 
Mixture, 10 colors, Freeif {300 seeds ic cuckes cuclonad Or postage. 

1934 Seed Book of many yy ge included Free. 
F. B. MILLS Seed Grower, Box 44. Rose Hill, :N. Y. 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


FLAMING METEOR —A giant bright red of most 
vigorous growth. Flowers resemble P. Triumph 
in form. Introduced at the low price of $1.00 
each for bulbs of any size. 

SERENADE—pure pink with white throat. 
Medium size florets with 8 to 11 open. $2.50 
each for large or medium bulbs. Small bulbs 
at $1.50 each. 

Write for catalog with complete descriptions of 
the above and listings of hundreds of other 
fine varieties. Or send 15c¢ for large illustrated 
handbook giving merits and faults of varieties. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 


Brownsville, Oregon 


SEED FOR TRIAL 
ASTER per at of f Rgiors n- 














Flow ew JYroweorw 
“YOURS FOR THE ASKING” 


Catalogs and booklets offered by FLOWER GROWER 
advertisers 

Robert F. Haussener, 223 E. Central Blvd., 
Palisades Park, N. J. Price list of Honor Roll 
Dahlias for 1934 at attractive prices. 

Champlain View Gardens, Burlington, Vt. 
Gladiolus fancier’s will want a copy of this 
price list. All of the leading varieties are 
represented in this 40 page catalog and some 
are illustrated. 

Kendal Dahlia Gardens, Sandusky, Ohio. 
This catalog includes the best new and stand- 
ard prize winning Dahlias. Well illustrated. 

R. H. Jones, Peru, Indiana. Write today for 
complete price list of Perennials, Oriental 
Poppies, Glads, Iris, ete. 

Dayton’s Dahlia Gardens, 647 N. Main St., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Dayton Bond presents his 
Select List of Dahlia Roots, Peonies, Cacti and 
other new and old favorites. 

Riverview Gardens, 909 Winslow <Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. This 1934 catalog offers new and 
standard Glads at popular prices, also hardy 
Perennials, Phlox and Iris. 

Albert Parrella, 3380 Ely Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Mr. VParrella, the well known grower and 
originator, presents his 1934 offering of new 
and well known Dahlias. All of the best 
varieties are offered together with the out- 
Standing new presentations for 1934. 


Arthur <A. Arenius, are, Mass. 
Gladiolus Price List for 193 Standard 
varieties at reasonable prices. s.. new 
offerings. 

Alexander's Gardens, Brainerd, Minn. 


Spring 1934 Price List of Gladioli Bulbs and 
English Delphiniums. 


Redwood Nurseries, Grants Pass, Oregon. 
Oregon Grown Glads for spring, 1934. Beauti- 


fully illustrated catalog which will be wanted 
by every Gladiolus grower. 

Richard Diener, Oxnard, California. 
Petunias in a wealth of unusual color and 
variety, Shasta Daisies, Statice, Asters, 
Columbine and many other welcome additions 
to your collection. 

Whitten-Ackerman Nurseries, Bridgman, 
Michigan. A complete line of nursery stock, 
Roses, Perennials, Annuals and Fruits for the 
home garden. 

Wm. Henry Maule, 1220 Spring Garden St., 
Phila., Pa. Maule’s Seed Book for 1934. Take 
your copy of Maule’s Book and see how your 
hands itch to begin planting. All kinds of 
flower and vegetable seeds from the ’ “Old 
Reliable Seed House.”’ 

Melvin Geiser, Beloit, Kansas. Iris folder 
giving complete description, rating, height, and 
season of bloom of over 300 tested varieties. 
Also folder of complete cultural directions on 
request. 

West Hill Nurseries, Fredonia, N. Y. Grape 
Vine Specialists. Grape Vines for every re- 
quirement, small fruit, roses, and other garden 
needs. 

The Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, Ohio. 
Illustrated cataloz of all kinds of flower and 
vegetable seeds, evergreens, flowering shrubs, 
roses, ete. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 
offer their “‘New Guide to Rose Culture.’ This 
old established firm of rose growers offer the 
greatest sale of Dingee roses in 84 years. You 
will want to order many of these splendid 
roses for your 1934 garden. 


Jacobs’ Glad-Nest, Norwalk, Ohio. Price 
list of Glads for spring planting. 

M. Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Speedway Dahlia Gardens, 


grower of Honor Roll Dahlias, will send 1934 
price list on request. 

N. A. Hallauer, Webster, N. Y. Hardy Her- 
baceous and Alpine Plants, Shrubs and Bulbs 
for the rockery, home beautifying and pleasure. 

Zant’s Wildwood Gardens, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. This well known Michigan Dahlia firm 
has many new and attractive offers for you 
in 1934. Illustrated catalog on request. 

Duntreath Gardens, Lexington, Ky. Beauti- 
ful catalog entitled “Investment in Landscape 
Beauty.’ Illustrated catalog of Roses, Hardy 
Perennials, Alpine Plants and general Nursery 
stock. Landscaping service. 

J. Anderson, White Bear Lake, Minn. 
24 pp. Catalog of Gladiolus. Mr. Anderson is 
a member of the Minnesota Gladiolus Society 
and exhibits at many shows. 

Howes Bird Attractors, 77 Rachelle Ave., 
Stamford, Conn. Attract the beautiful 
songsters to your home by the aid of the 
many bird luxuries manufactured by this 
firm. You will be amply rewarded by their 
beauty and song. 

The Pfeiffer Nursery, Winona, Minn. Whole- 
sale price list of Gladiolus bulbs, and Peony 
roots. 

Coleman Gardens, Box 24, Multnomah, Oreg. 
Price list of Gladiolus Bulbs for spring de- 
livery, including special offers. 

Ornamental Nursery. St. James City, Fla. 
Introductory offers of Cacti plants, at popular 
prices. 

Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Bucks Co., 
Pa. Rare evergreens such as Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, ete. Unusual varieties which may 
be purchased at low prices. 

FLOWER GROWER readers are asked by our 
Canadian advertisers to remember that postal 
cards sent to Canada require 3c postage under 
the recent new ruling. 


March, 1934 


HILLCREST’S 
25 and 50 cent 


DAHLIA SALE 


WHILE THEY LAST 


Coll. 1—Chemars Eureka, Donna Cal., Dr. Carman, E. R. 
Wonder, Frank Miller, GaHi Curci, Gold Imperial, Jane 
Cowl, Judge McCord, Kathleen Norris, King Midas, Mar- 
mion, Minnie Eastman, Monmouth Champion, Mrs. A. B. 
Seal, N. S. Lang, New Glory, Rose Fallon, Thomas Edi- 
son, Treasure Island, Western Giant. One tuber 50c, any 

any three $1.00, four $1.25, five $1.50, six 


Coll. 2— Bagdad, Commodore, Eschol, Jim Moore, Omar 
Khayyam, Prince of Persia, Prince —_ San _ 
nardino, Shahrazad, Watchung Wonder, W. H. T. One 
tuber $1.00, any two $1.50, any three $2.00, four $2.50, 
etc. 

Any dahlias in collection No. 1 will be included in col- 
lection No. 2 at 25c additional per tuber. $1.00 or more 
prepaid. In line with our policy, we guarantee satis- 
faction, 


HILLCREST ROSERIES 


Progress, Pa. 





GLADIOLUS BARGAINS 


One hundred large assorted bulbs, not less than 40 
varieties. Value $5.00 or more if bought separately, for 
$3.00 postpaid. One Jumbo Picardy free for early 
orders, write for list. 


VALLEY GLAD FARM 


922 So. Oakdale Ave. Medford, Oregon 














LAUBER’S YELLOW HARVEST 


An advanced yellow. Received Award of Merit from the 
British Gladiolus Society at London, England, Aug. 2, 
1933, and is a vigorous, large clear yellow. Has tall 
graceful spikes and slightly ruffled florets. Large bulbs 
$3.00, medium, $2.00 each. JBulblets 12 for $3.00. 
Super Glad Mixture, 200 select bulbs, choice varieties, 
$3.00; 100, $1.75. Send for bulb list. 


HAROLD W. LAUBER, Wauseon, Ohio 


GLADIOLI 


First size; per dozen postpaid 
0 








i nekdaienmacene ‘ Golden Masque..... $1.00 
BEER i sn00en0us 1.25 Gold Eagle......... -50 
DED é6e¢scenens 75 _ =a -50 
Camillio Schneider. 50 Phaenomen ........ -50 

a anat Phases acer -50 Purple Glory....... -50 
a re 75 Royal Lavender..... 75 


Free from thrips. co catalogue 


A. P. BONVALLET & Wichert, IIl. 














Spe ee 


85 Superb Varieties. Write for free price list. 
Special Bargains: Albania (white), A. 
Bunce (orange yellow), Crimson Glow (crim- 
son), Golden Measure (yellow), Immensity 
(salmon-orange), Nancy Hanks (salmon- pink), 
any of these; 50 ll 100 medium, or 150 
small for $1.00. 

Free—Six choice Bulbs with every $2.00 order. 


K. K. MILLS, Washington, Conn. 








Glads, Iris and Peonies 


New introductions at new low prices. High- 
est quality thrip free bulbs. Many bargains 
will be found in our new illustrated catalog. 
Send for it today. 


GELSER BROS. Box F, Dalton, N. Y. 








“HILL TOP QUALITY” 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN. Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Perennials, Rock Plants, Fruit Trees and Berry 
Plants, New and rare varieties. CATALOG FREE. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS AND NURSERIES 


Box F4 Hartford, Mich. 

















Allen’s 1934 Book of Berries is 
full of dependable information, 
valuable to every Strawberry grow- 
er. It features DORSETT and 
FAIRFAX, the new Royal Qual- 
ity Berries from the U. S. Dept. 
‘of Agr. Common sense methods 
and these better varieties mean 
\ profits for you. This Book tells 
how. Write today for free copy. 


The W. F. ALLEN CO. 
331 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 










nat ee 





